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The Making of a Leader 


in Business World 
By A. Bogenholm Sloane 


Helping Employees to Help 
Themselves to Health 


By Harold A. Ley 


President, Life Extension Institute, Inc. 


Picking Sure-Fire Salesmen 
—~Dy the Phoenix Plan 


By George Mansfield 
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Original and only one-piece steel base, hollow centre truck tire. 


a tells what Semi- 
Pneumatics mean to commercial 
cars, and profit confirms the story 


. There in a nut-shell is the sum total of what a 
commercial car operator wants to know about a 
tire. .. . So turn to the statements given here by 
the users of Semi-Pneumatics, after they have put 
them to the practical test of performance and profit 
.... Their words, and their figures set forth con- 
vincing facts of the matchless value of Semi- 
Pneumatics . . . They certify in unmistakable terms 
to their money-saving elements. 


drich 


cjemi-Pneumatic — 
TRUCK TIRE 
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Testimony that 


proves the case 
of Goodrich 


Semi-Pneumatics 


Deliver Outstanding Mileage , , 
“At present writing, our Semj 
Pneumatics have gone 9,000 mile 
.- «+ From all indications they are 
wad for 10,000 more... ..So pleas. 
ing and profitable that we now 
have all of our equipment with 
Semi-Pneumatics” .... John B, 
Steuve & Sons, Cincinnati,Ohio, 


- 


Say Semi- Pneumatics Prolong 
Truck’s Life .... “Every set of 
Semi-Pneumatics has given us won- 
derful service, the average being 
15,000 to 20,000 miles .... Believe 
the use of Semi-Pneumatics pro- 
longs the life of the mechanism of 
trucks”... Crescent Refining & 
Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


, +S 


Compare Semi- Pneumatics to 
Pneumatics . . . “We have a two- 
ton truck equipped with Seni- 
Pneumatics, and to, date they show 
very little wear.... Their riding 
qualities are excellent, and compare 
favorably with the regular pneu- 
matic casing”... Beck & Gregg 
Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


rs 


Praise Semi- Pneumatic Bus Ser- 
vice... “Have been using Semi- 
Pneumatics on our Fogeol Bus for 
six months... . In that time they 
have gone over 20,000 miles, yet 
are in good condition. . . . The bus 
rides wonderfully” . . . Monticello 
Municipal Line, Monticello, Cal. 


eT Ts 


Goodrich also offers as a” 
contribution to econom- /p 
ical Truck and Bus opera: | 
tion the famous De Luxe h 
cushion in Smooth and 
Tractor Types and the 
Goodrich Heavy Duty 
Cord. al 





Caution: Only Goodrich makes 
Semi-Pneumatics, and the name 
stamped on the side of the tire is 


your guaranty. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO 
Akron, Ohis 


BEST IN THE 
LONG RUN 
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Your Sales Problem this Year turns on 
Economical Operation. 


When Goods are made 100% Quality and 
at the right price, then they are more than 


half sold. 


The rest is only a matter of contact, of 


proper presentation. 
Squeeze out the Excess due to Waste. 


American Business has the finest mechan- 


ical equipment in the world, but we have 
also the greatest scrap-heaps in the world. 


Waste per person per day is entirely out 
of proportion to our mechanical perfection. 


Payrolls must buy full Human Energy, 
Power and Effort. © 


You must have Teamwork, Harmony, 
Constructive Thinking to make your 1924 
Program practical. 


We havea plan that will help you in doing 
just that. 








18,000 Concerns of every 
size, in every line of Busi- 
ness, and in every section | 
of the country are increas- 
ing their Results by this 
method. 


Here are a few of them: 


A. P. W. Paper Company 
The Aeolian Company 

Amer. Gas & Elec. Co. 
Amer. Kardex Co. 

Bethlehem Silk Co. 

Borden Farm Products Co. 
Brown Shoe Co. 

Cal. & Hawaiian Sugar Ref. Co. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. 
Clicquot Club Co. 

The Curtis Sash & Door Co. 
Thos. Cusack Co. 

Edison Elec. Illum. Co., Boston 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co. 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. 
Fisher Body Ohio Co. 
Gimbel Bros. 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. 
Harrison Radiator Corp. 
The Hoosier Mfg. Co. 

Hotel Astor 

Hotel McAlpin 

Hotel Sinton 

Iten Biscuit Company 
Kimberly-Clark Co. 

Library Bureau 

R. H. Macy & Co. 

Mass. Leather Mfrs. Assn. 
The Maytag Company 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 
Natl. Lamp Works of G. E. Co. 
National Surety Co. 
Oakland Motor Car Co. 
Ontario Biscuit Co. 

Packard Motor Co. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
Stacy Adams Co. 

The Texas Company 

Union Carbide Co. 

Artemus Ward Co. 
Waumsutta Mills 

Wayne Tank & Pamp Co. 
Westinghouse Air Spring Co. 

















MATHER AND COMPANY 








General Offices: 
155-165 E. Superior Street 
CHICAGO 














Eastern Sales Office: 
250 W. 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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@ a landmark of un- 
4 rivaled prominence in 
if the city of New York. 
™ It is the best known 
m1 hotel on earth.” 





RESIDENTS, Kings, Princes and Premiers 

have made The Waldorf their “home away 
from home.” But the real reason for its world- 
wide fame is the personal, anticipatory service 
that leaves but little choice between the least ex- 
pensive room and the most luxurious suite. 


Che Maldorf-Nstoria 


ROY CARRUTHERS, Managing Director 


America is shared by the other hotels under the management of 
BOOMER-DUPONT PROPERTIES CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
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Fifth Avenue, 33d and 34th Streets, New York 
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BETTER HOMekE AF Se 4cCTiviry 
The 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 
680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Chairman 
— 2 Davivson 
Vice-President N.E.LA, 
| Vice-Chairman 
es, ZIMMERMAN 
} Treamrer 
Watrer Carey 





Secretary 


L. H. Rossnsaro To the Electrical Industry; 








Mlaminating Glasrware Myr. The Home Lighting Contest Activity ie the 
ie tein &reat nation-wide educatio: undertatcd ng endorsed 
mae rhetbowom “ Sponsored by the whole ®lectrica? industry, 

Commonwealth Edison Co, 

&. per aa Lighting The work, as outlined, Contemplates reach. 

Lguipmlint Deale ing 12,000,000 families in wired homes in the Unitea 

~ Pagrered an States ang Canada through educational contests 
Pines .. among schoo] Children, Essay Contests, discuss; 
Muminating Engineering Sociery better home lighting, will be Operated locally 
 (eabed Say Ligh © Pewer 6, nationally, and wil} be brought to the attention og 
J.C. MeQuisron ; ; both the Children ang their parents through advertig. 
nscee Eiciric S Marfactaring Co, ing ina large mmber of national Wagazines, 
General Electric a. 

OE. Muir os This movement has great Potential Possibil. 
ener Pisce Meminatig ities as a powertyy force towards a correct use of - 
National Council Lighting Fixture light ana Conservation of eyesight, as well as the 

i: — Promotion og better public relations, 

Robertson Cataract Electric Co, 

‘ The education of the Can family in 
F. W. Suet better hone lighting is a Service which wii) well 
want Electric Light & Pewwer Cy reward the industry Since it wil) definitely hel; 

hissy A to improve the health of th nation by 
Ares Wnt Ba gloom and glare ~ the twis 1 

WV. ¥. Ediwn and attract the 
Ean Wurrenoane 


Me Graw-Hilj ©, Inc., 


<——ee 
Executive Committee 
j.f£. Davivson 


by the electrical 
© Progress or Civili 


zation, 


. AI cay, 


: P. B. Ziamzeman 
Watrer Cary 
C. H. Frans 
Ww. w. Fereman 
Joun F. Gitenaisr 
Gro. F. Morrtson 
Huaman Puy 

J- R. Strong 

W. E. Rosesrson 

F. W. Surrn 

Aatava Witisass 
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The Man Who Runs 
a Fact Factory 











Kettering will be the 


the leaders of the automo- 
bile industry. It will ap- 


. W hy Not Become analigg Forbes for Septem- 
* ie ° . h 
Regular Subscribers ? w aay th ; > Disa 


Motors fact factory—he’s 
president of the General 


—the Magazine will come to you Motors Research Corpora- 

has : h tion, where facts are sepa- 
eftore it appears on the news- rated from opinions. 

stands; “Never mind the ob- 


stacles; overcome them 
and get the facts,” is his 


—it comes to you; it seeks you, you at 
do not have to seek it at the Facts are said to be 
of : stubborn things and some- 
newsstands; times the man who knows 
| a good many of them is a 
—you make sure of the regularity bit inclined to be. stub- 
f » 7 f born, too. Kettering hews 
.Of each issue—we very oiten to the line; he backs one 
find that newsdealers are sold fact against a whole field 
of opinions. | 
out before some regular buyers “Tn science,” Says one of i 
can get it. This is because our the wall-texts in his lab- 
5 A if : oratories, opinions are 
newsstand distribution is tolerated only when facts 
limited: are lacking.” 


Try-Out of the 
' First Self-Starter 
—it costs you less as a regular sub- This article relates an in- 
: teresting incident of the 
scriber. early days of the self- 
starter. 
The subscription rate is $5 per year Pi pce ge! sey hr 
($5.50 in Canada; $6 Foreign). Leland, then at the head of 
the Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
: . and when it was perfected 
Merely fill in and mail the coupon below. i Rel aa te pee 
Wilfred came down to Day- 
ton to see it demonstrated. 
Kettering met them at the 
train, drove them all over 


aemeee es = fil] in and mailm=-«--<—<:-= 


BRS 5 dic citaeuictan eaieie arcs aiesausiees Dayton, stopping and 

FORBES MAGAZINE, j starting the car over and 

120 Fifth Avenue, over again. It was an im- 

New York, N. Y. pressive, 100 per cent. dem- 

onstration. Contracts were 

Enclosed find $5 (add 50 cents for Canadian and signed, and the Lelands 

$1.00 for Foreign Postage). Enroll me for one year’s were driven to the night 
subscription to Forbes Magazine. train. 

; , When the inventor and 

| EO ROT Te Ae Cee NY | his friends returned to 


their car, the self-starter 
would not work! But the 





s Address heeweseceeecesesas eke soccer eeerecrcescoewabete trouble was located and 
corrected, and the matter 

ee OA Ce ae oe a eee of commercializing the 
F. 8-15-24 self-starter was begun in 









earnest. 
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Speculation and Optimism Rise 
Faster Than Trade 


OR several months “Forbes” 
H’ “sought to induce the business 
world to throw off its unwar- 

ranted degree of pessimism. 

It is no longer necessary to con- 
tinue such an effort. 

In fact sentiment has become quite 
as optimistic as conditions and pros- 
pects warrant, and it would be inad- 
visable to have the conviction become 
universal that nothing can possibly 
happen to modify the rosy expecta- 
tions now entertained. 

This is not to say that the outlook 
does not justify confidence that bet- 
ter times are on the way. 

Important basic developments 
along the right lines continue to be 
the order of the day. 

Of course the phenomenal enhance- 
ment in the market value of all grain 
crops is the overshadowing event of 
recent months. It would not be easy 
to exaggerate its ultimate benefits. 
Its ramifications extend to politics, to 
foreign trade, to industry, to banking, 
to transportation, to employment—in 
short, to the whole gamut of our so- 
cial and economic life. 

Even greater than the estimated in- 
crease of a billion dollars in the mar- 
ket value of our farmers’ products 
has been the increase during the last 
ten weeks in the market value of 
stocks and bonds. The average quo- 
tation for representative shares listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
celebrated the opening of August by 
rising to the highest point touched 
since 1920. Even the boom quota- 
tions of the post-war outburst of in- 
lation have been approached. Bonds, 
likewise, have advanced with great 
vigor, thanks mainly to the swelling 
superabundance of cheap money. 

Our stock of gold and, therefore, 
our basis for credit, have continued 


to expand. Between March 1 and ~ 


July 15 banks reporting to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System recorded an in- 
crease in deposits of no less than 
$1,250,000,000. It has not . always 
been possible to find use in Wall 
Street for daily balances at even 2 


By B. C. Forbes 


per cent., while sixty-day loans have 
been quoted as low as 2% per cent. 
and six months’ loans at 3 per cent., 
with commercial paper rates only a 
fraction higher. 

Now that the spirit if optimism has 
become so rampant, it is a foregone 
conclusion that entrepreneurs will 
come forward and take advantage of 
these extremely attractive terms to 
use more capital in various ways, both 
constructive and speculative. This 
will mean broader demana for labor. 

The imagination of investors and 
speculators is being fired by mergers, 
actual, prospective and mythical. Be- 
tween now and the end cf next year 
there is every prospect of exeremely 
important railway. consolidations. 
For example, the financial support 
being extended to the Van Sweringen 
brothers is so influential that the ac- 
tivities of these Clevelanders is not 
likely to stop at the absorption of the 
Erie and Pere Marquette. Represen- 
tatives of the four great systems 
serving territory between New York 
and Chicago are diligently conferring 
on how to realign the existing net- 
work of roads with a view to bringing 
into one or more of the dominating 
systems all or most of the smaller 
roads. 

Events in Europe have likewise 
contributed to stimulate cheerful ex- 
pectations. 


As a result of these and other de- 
velopments and influences, Wall 
Street has revelled in a remarkable 
succession of “million share days,” 
while there has also been very ani- 
mated speculation in the grain pit 
and the cotton exchanges, cotton hav- 
ing joined grains in the upward 
swing. 

It should not be overlooked that 
there has not been an increase in 
actual industrial or commercial ac- 
tivities commensurate with the trans- 
formation on the security and com- 
modity markets. Most ‘ndustrial re- 
ports covering the second quarter of 
the year reveal unsatisfactory profits. 
Whatever sobering effect this might 
have had, however, was apparently 
more than counterbalanced by the 
surprisingly good earnings reported 
by the Steel Corporation and the di- 
rectors’ action in declaring the regu- 
lar extra dividend, especially as it 
was accompanied by a hint from 
George F. Baker, a power behind the 
corporation, that the 7 per cent. rate 
could be regarded as a fixture. 

All indications admittedly are that 
results for the third quarter in most 
lines of business will show improve- 
ment over the second quarter. 

But cheerful executives will not 
overlook the possibility of untoward 
happenings. Nobody can _ foretell 

(Continued on page 621) 
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The abundance of cheap money has found ready reflection in the bond market, as 
shown in the chart above. Six months’ loans are quoted at 3 to 334 per cent. 








A nationally-known American, a staunch Repub- 
lican, said to me the other day: “I have known John 
W. Davis, intimately for many years. Chief-Justice 
White described him as the finest and most appealing 

lawyer who ever appeared before 
A him. The talk about Davis be- 


REPUBLICAN’S ; 
TRIBUTE ing a puppet of powerful Wall 
TO DAVIS Street bankers is the sheerest of 


nonsense. The letter he wrote 
when asked to become a candidate revealed his inde- 
pendence, his calibre and his courage. He will be 
the tail to nobody’s kite. He doubtless was engaged 
by influential bankers to do legal work for them, not 
because of any political motives, but because they 
recognized in him one of the very ablest lawyers in 
the country. Mr. Davis is more progressive than 
Mr. Coolidge. Mr. Coolidge, however, has certain 
New England qualities that the nation badly needs— 
thrift, industry, level-headedness, sobriety, modesty, 
fixity of purpose. Being a Republican, I will vote 
for Coolidge, but between now and November the 
public are likely to find out that John W. Davis is 
the highest type of citizen.” 

x * x 


We are all in debt. We all owe much to others. 


* * * 
The best summer tonic: Cheerfulness. 
* * * 


Is America the land of opportunity? If you were 
to visit a certain rural section of Vermont you would 
be shown two farms only a few miles apart and you 
would be told that a lad raised on one of the farms 

to-day occupies the most respon< 


TWO LADS sible position in the whole world, 
FROM ° : 

VERMONT the Presidency of the United 
FARMS States. From the other farm, 


you would be told, there went 
forth another lad who is to-day at the head of one 
of the leading railroads in the United States, Daniel 
Willard, the able president of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

These boys were brought up exactly as millions 
cf other American boys are brought up. Their 
parents were frugal, hard-working folks, neither pos- 
sessing nor coveting wealth. he lads were early 
taught to work hard, to study hard and to live de- 
cently. 

You could go to thousands of other farms and 
hamlets throughout the land and be told how lads 
from these places went forth and won place and 
power and wealth in honorable ways. Whenever I 


hear or read wild denunciations of this country and 
its institutions I cannot but feel that the denunciators 
know little about conditions in other lands, for no 
country on the face of the earth offers such advan- 
tages and opportunities for children born in humble 
circumstances. 





“With all thy getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment. 


By the Editor 


’ wage-payers. 


Labor is finding a cordial welcome into the rank, 
of capital. The largest bank in America joins with 
a labor bank in offering a bond issue. First a grow 
of the largest grain companies, headed by Armoury’ 

offered to turn over their entire 


“CAPITAL” business to the principal farmers’ 
WELCOMES : a ee 

LABOR TO co-operative organization—an of. 
ITS RANKS fer that has been accepted—and 


now thirty-six other grain com. 
panies in the Northwest offer to sell their entire 
holdings, including more than one thousand country 
elevators, to the farmers. The various labor unions 
that have opened banks have been pleasantly aston- 
ished by the reception and treatment accorded them 
by other financial institutions. Also, instances of 
owners of businesses turning them over to employees, 
either as gifts or on easy terms, are becoming con:- 
mon. 

The truth is, of course, that nearly all “capitalists” 
in America were wage-earners bofore they became 
Practically every large business en- 
terprise is managed by workers who won promotion 
through sheer ability and energy. America, unlike 
most foreign countries, is not cursed by having any 
system of caste. The laborer at twenty-five often 
becomes capitalist at forty-five. And happily, nearly 
all those who now rise from the ranks have a cordial, 
sympathetic, co-operative attitude towards those who 
have not yet risen. Let the buying of securities by 
persons of modest means and the subscription for 
stock by employees go on for a few years longer, and 
the ranks of labor will be full of capitalists. Ten 
years from now some of our very important corpora- 
tions promise to be dominated, through stock own- 
ership, by the employees. 

Yes, labor is gradually becoming capital. 


x * x 
The presidential campaign is not likely to unsettle 
business. From present indications, both the Demo- 


cratic and Republican nominees are going to conduct 
an orderly, dignified campaign. La Follette and his 


cohorts threaten to make a lot 
POLITICS of noise, but it is doubtful 
NOT LIKELY ‘ All 
TO CAUSE whether their fiery oratory wl 
UNSETTLEMENT disturb the even flow of business. 


The phenomenal rise in grait 
prices has robbed La Follette of his principal thunder. 
It has also strengthened the expectation, at least in 
Eastern finartcial and business circles, that Calvin 
Coolidge will be maintained in power. Moreover, if 
improvement in business continues, the next Congress 
is less likely to be alarmingly radical. From the 
broad business point of view, the whole outlook is 
regarded as distinctly more satisfactory and reas- 
suring than usually is the case within three months 
of a presidential election. 
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tire Harvesting in Kansas, where rise in price of wheat has enabled seven banks to reopen and every cent advance means $1,300,000 
vn to the farmers of this state, which has promise of a most bountiful harvest of small grain. 
ions Age brings wisdom, sometimes. Maturer reflection wages had been forced up to unfair heights, that ser- 
ton- has chilled clamor for government ownership. The vice was poor, and that although rates were three 
nem behavior of most corporations and business leaders times as high as formerly there were now deficits 
of during the last two or three years has tended to where formerly there had been profits. This meant 
Ces, improve the public’s attitude that many taxpayers who did not travel on trains or 
ml & 0LE HANSON towards them, while the politi- ship large amounts of freight had to pay heavy taxes 
NOW AGAINST cians, from Congress down, cer- to maintain roads for the use of others. Farmers 
ts" VAERSHIP tainly have not risen in public and others not using electricity, also, he found, were 
- esteem. The conviction has heavily taxed to support state-owned hydro-electric 
ped spread in many States that Washington has already companies. 
og arrogated to itself quite as much as it can handle. Happily, the people in our own country are turn- 
tke BF One notable convert to private ownership is Ole ing away from government ownership and are bring- 
‘NY § Hanson who, when Mayor of Seattle, gained nation- ing about the best kind of public ownership by be- 
- wide prominence as an advocate of public ownership. coming security holders in public utility companies. 
rly Experience has taught him that although public own- Government ownership makes for extravagance and 
al, edship may be all right in theory, it works out all inefficiency; this new kind of ownership makes for 
rho BF wrong. He says: economy and efficiency. 
by “In the first place, municipal properties are immediately re- * * * 
for — roll, thus increasing the burden upon the tax- Some executives rely entirely on reports. Others 
nd “The loss of efficiency in the operating staff resulting from prefer to see things for themselves. The former stay 
ea ff mmisal ownership isa well-recognized phenomenon. = chained to their desks; the latter go wherever im- 
ol jobs, more pay, less work. a portant activities are in progress. First-hand infor- 
m- “Few, if any, municipal projects are ever constructed within the . ; : 
original estimates. Political promises are made, an undertaking , mation obviously is better than 
started, and from that day on the cry is for ‘money, money, agen EDITOR OF second-hand information. The 
ng goad. "ss n'a’ manicipalty the fab often depends on VISITING editor of “Forbes” does not be- 
political control, influence or votes. = = ae EUROPE lieve in never leaving New York. 
| oe He believes in visiting other 
- “The politician’s business is a business of holding office. * * * parts, all parts, of the country. Having twice crossed 
ct cae te Fs petlendoee yak oe yg vital interests of ‘the the continent within two years, and having likewise 
‘is * * * traveled widely through the South and the Middle- 
ot Responsibilities often explode beautiful theories. West, he has now arranged to look things over in 
ul In his irresponsible days, before he shouldered the Europe, for the benefit of readers. 


burdens of government, Mussolini loudly championed 
government ownership of all public utilities. But 
when he got into grips with 


No matter what our political views may be, it is 
inevitable that America’s relations with other coun- 
tries will greatly develop during coming years. For 


fr. MUSSOLINI realities, as Premier, he quickly this reason “Forbes” proposes to devote more and 
in + wall ta discovered that it would be for more attention to international commercial, financial 
in OWNERSHIP the best interests of Italy to turn «and industrial activities. Every month we now print 








over all the principal state- 
owned-and-operated utilities to private ownership. 
He discovered, for example, that the state-owned- 
and-operated railroads were costing Italian taxpayers 
unreasonable sums, that the railroad workers prac- 
tically ran the roads for their own profit, that the 


number of employees had increased excessively, that 





an illuminating, interpretative article on foreign trade 
by Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commeree. 

We aim to make “Forbes” indispensable to the busy 
business executive who has little time for reading but 
who desires to keep abreast of all significant business 
and financial developments at home and abroad. 
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America Needs Business 
Napoleons for These Tasks 
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ONDITIONS in America never before were so 
C ripe for the appearance of business Napoleons. 

There is room for a dozen, even twenty of 
them. 

A railroad Napoleon could to-day accomplish bigger 
things than the work of Harriman and Hill combined. 
The United States Government would give him its 
blessing when he addressed himself to forming the 
score or so of huge consolidations recommended by 
the Transportation Act of 1920. He would find scope 
for achievements far transcending any ever attempted 
in America or elsewhere. The nation could afford 
to pay him any number of millions of dollars he cared 
to ask. 

An even larger and more vitally important task 
awaits an agricultural Napoleon. Without question 
the day is coming when agriculture in this vast con- 
tinent will be conducted largely as Big Business. 
Think what a Farmer Ford could do! He would 
round up and cultivate land not by the hundreds or 
the thousands of acres, but by hundreds of thousands 
and even millions of acres. 

He would have central headquarters in each State 
invaded and branches located at desirable points. He 
would probably make all his own farm machinery 
and all his own implements. He would probably 
supply half the world with horses. He woud breed 
cows that would yield more milk and butter than the 
finest specimens alive to-day. He would raise pigs 
of record-breaking weight, and sheep combining a 
maximum of wool and mutton value. He would ex- 
port cheese by the shipload. If he took up cotton 
growing, he would first rout the boll-weevil and then 
turn his attention to improving the length and quality 
of the staple. 

He would use hydro-electric power as freely as it 
is used in factories. At certain seasons he would 
probably cultivate fruits under acres and acres of 
glass. He would multiply his output of eggs by 
lighting brilliantly his poultry yards and houses by 
electricity. He might even quicken the fertility of 
certain soils for certain purposes by means of elec- 
tricity. In short, there is no limit to what an agri- 
cultural Napoleon could accomplish. 

The oil industry is aching for a Napoleon who could 
drill the multiplicity of existing companies into line 
and check all the criminal waste caused by spasms 
of inordinate overproduction, spasms followed by 
periods of scarcity and excessive prices. He could 
save millions of dollars by effecting scientific distri- 
bution, supplyimg each locality from the nearest or 
most logical point. In addition to reforming the 


whole industry at home, he would go forth and entrench 
the United States in foreign fields. 





en 
ee, 


What would a Napoleon of the coal industry be 
worth to this country? In short order he would 
stop overproduction. He would so arrange storage 
facilities and offer such inducements for all-the-year- 
round buying by consumers that miners would be 
given, not a hundred-and-fifty days’ work or less 
a year, but 300 days’ work a year, with pay exceed- 
ing that now received by the great majority of mine 
workers. He would find profitable uses for every 
particle of coal, down to coal dust, perhaps by set- 
ting up at the pit-mouth plants for the production 
of electric power to be radiated over all the sur- 
rounding territory. 

America has twenty times as many automobile 
manufacturers zs are justified by sound economics. 
An automotive Napoleon would wipe out the need- 
less and costly duplication of agencies to be found 
to-day in every city and town and hamlet. He 
would cut down the “makes” of cars to a sensible 
number, and thus effect incalculable economies in 
production and in marketing. 

The electrical industry is blessed by having giants 
of very notable calibre, alike in the East, the Mid- 
dle West, the South and the Far West. But here also 
the services of a Napoleon could be profitably utilized 
to weave the entire continent into one super-power 
system, whereby all the potential water power of the 
country could be most economically harnessed and 
distributed from a network of reservoirs of power 
dotting the land, each linked up to all the others. 
Industry, agriculture, mining, transportation, ll 
could be and would be benefited thereby. The use 
of coal on our railroads would become a thing of 
the past. 

Would the problem of systematic and scientific re- 
forestation be beyond the powers even of a Napoleon 
of Napoleons? The rapid extermination of our vir- 
gin forests and the lack of proper replanting consti- 
tute a problem of great gravity. A superman capable 
of handling this job would be wor: the wealth of 
a Rockefeller. 

A little thinking on your own part will bring to 
your mind other fields crying aloud for Napoleons. 

“The occasion begets the man,” it has been said. 

Where are the men? 

* * * 
Usually the least sound makes the most sound. 
a 


Be more anxious to put into the world than to take out 
and you'll come out all right. 
* * * 
It still is true that more things are achieved through 
prayer than this world dreams of. 














Studying the Wrong Book 


Boss—“So! That’s why there isn’t more accomplished.” 





from France 





Wages reached unprecedented heights during the 
war; yet there never was more grumbling over the 
difficulty of making ends meet. Labor, perhaps 
naturally, has the idea that the more wages advance, 

the better it is for workers. 


ARE Many writers also imagine that 
HIGH . 

WAGES soaring wages spell great pros- 
HEALTHY? perity and that sagging wages 


mean poor business and hard- 
ships for the working classes. What are the funda- 
mental facts? A very sensible presentation of the 
whole subject is furnished by the National City Bank 
of New York. It says: 


It is probably true that if none of the wage increases which were 
made in the Spring of 1923 had been made the wage-workers of the 
country as a class, would be in better position, as regards their 
command over the necessaries and comforts for which wages are 
spent, than they are now. Wage advances are paid by the people 
who consume the products, and if their effort is to make industry 
unstable and employment irregular, even the recipients of the 
nominal increases may be worse off for them. 

It is frequently said that the capacity of American manufac- 
turing establishments has been developed much beyond the ability 
of the country to consume their products. Of course it is neces- 
sary that in some lines we have capacity in excess of our own 
consumption, in order that we may have exports to pay for the 
goods which either of necessity or choice we are accustomed te 
import. After allowing for this, however, if we make more goods 
than we can consume it is either because we have over-developed 
some industries and under-developed others, or because the terms 
of exchange are out of adjustment. We can readily consume all 
that the labor of this country can produce, and a great deal more, if 


things are produced in the right proportions and are valued to each . 


other in the right relations. It is simply a problem of arranging 
the exchanges. Our wants are simple enough. . . . 

The country will come out of the prevailing depression when 
present supplies of goods are used up, but it should endeavor to 
understand the reason for these alternating periods of depression 
and activity. Why do goods accumulate in apparently excessive 


Two-Line 


The fellow who controts the purse-strings counts. Ask 
the European Premiers who attended the Dawes confer- 
ence ix London. 


* * * 
Wasn't it La Follette who predicted “Dollar gasoline?” 
x * x 


“Britain Proposes Subsidy for Beet Sugar Producers.” 
To raise Cain with American growers? 
* * * 
Britons beheve in. keeping their feet on the ground. 
London limits buildings to eight stories. 


(Left) Frederick Housman, of A. A. 
Housman & Co., 
where 
stabilizing the franc. 


(Right) Martin J. Insull, newly elected 
president of the Middle West Utilities 
Co. 
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stocks, requiring shut-downs until they are worked off? Is jt 
because there are more goods than the people want, or becausy 
the price relations have been disturbed and prevent the normal 
exchanges? If the latter is the case, as undoubtedly it is, all parties 
are interested in correcting the situation. 


a 

Hats off to the man who can win without fighting. 
America’s new railroad stars, the Van Sweringen broth- 
ers, are climbing. rapidly to the top without waging a 
single bitter battle. How different this is from the old 


days! American railroading con- 
THE VAN stitutes a record of baitles among 
‘war Gaus giants. Commodore Vanderbilt had 
FIGHTING to fight furiously to gain domina- 


tion of New York Central. Jay 

Gould did little but fight, usually using Wall Street 
weapons. James J. Hill, the railroad Goliath of his day, 
had to face David in the person of E. H. Harriman. 
Harriman revelled in pitting himself against financial and 
railroad opponents. Edwin Hawley, too, was a fighter. 

But, lo, along come two modest, retiring..young met, 
O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen of Cleveland, and suc- 
ceed in gaining control of railroad after railroad without 
having to fire a shot, so to speak. They are welcomed 
alike by railroad men and the most powerful of American 
bankers. I understand they have won the admiration both 
of J. P. Morgan & Company and George F. Baker, the 
most powerful individual in the whole world of railroad 
financing. The largest trust company in the country, the 
Guaranty of New York, has also shown great friendliness 
towards these comers. 

Hats off to men who can win bloodless battles! 


Editorials 


The Ratlroad Labor Board is not perfect, but it is bet 
ter than nothing. 


* * * 


Prices in some lines are rising faster than orders. 
*¢ 6 
A philanthropic loan association in New York has gone 
out of business. No customers. Prohibition; mostly, 
did it. 
*x* * * 
Let’s hope our oil magnates will be able, during their 
vtsit, to pour some on Mexico’s troubled waters. 
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The Making of a Leader 
in Business World 


Edstrom, Head of General Swedish Electric Co., Received Early Training 
in America—A Concept of Qualities That Make for Leadership 
Which Should Interest American Business Executives 


men rarely reach their offices be- 

fore eleven o’clock, the hour at 
which Mr. Edstr6m had promised to 
see me —9 A. M.—was character- 
istic of the man. He was at the 
Asea Office, Stockholm, Sweden, 
ahead of time and greeted me with a 
Roosevelt handshake. He is 
tall and broad, with a person- 
ality that radiates strength and 
activity, and he is very much 
interested in America, where 
he lived and worked for a 
number of years as machinery 
constructor with the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, as 
electrical engineer at the E. 
Gwel-Parker Works, Cleve- 
land, and as electrical railroad 
constructor with the General 
Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady. 

“How have you come to be 
called the ‘Stinnes of 
Sweden?’ ” I asked. 

“Il protest against being 
called the ‘Stinnes of Sweden’ 
or of any other country,” was 
his vigorous reply. “Stinnes 
made money for himself. I 
do not. Such big concerns as 
Stinnes built up in Germany 
do not exist in Sweden. There 
are no big trusts such as those 
you have in America, in 
Sweden. Ours is a_ small 
country with about 6,000,000 
inhabitants ; not so large as the 
State of New York in regard 
to population. There is no 
possibility of developing such 
trusts here as in Germany or in the 
United States.” 

“T have been told that the Asea 
Company includes three-fourths of 
the electrical industry of Sweden?” 

“That is true,” replied Mr. Ed- 
strom. “The Asea produces 75 per 
cent. of all electrical machinery 
manufactured in Sweden. That is 
merely the result of business concen- 
tration and of organization prin- 
ciples.” 

“How did I do it? Simply fol- 
lowed the trend of the times and took 
advantage of the opportunities. 


[: A COUNTRY where business 





By A. Bogenholm Sloane 


‘Manufacture good stuff to the cheap- 
est price and treat customers so that 
they will come again.’ That is the 
best business principle I know. 

Mr. Edstr6m is interested in vari- 
ous activities outside the General 
Swedish Electric Company, of which 
he is the director, particularly in the 





Johannes Sigfrid Edstrom 

Head of the General Swedish Electric Co., which 
produces 75 per cent. of all the electrical machinery 
manufactured in Sweden and is also a factor in 


world trade. 


International Chamber of Commerce 
with whose Paris office he is co- 
operating. He said that he has found 
particular pleasure in co-operating 
with the American members. 

“The influence of the American 
organization on the International is 
very strong and very healthy,” said 
Mr. Edstrom. “The International 
Chamber of Commerce is only a busi- 
ness organization in which America 
co-operates with Europe. We need 
America badly to help straighten up 
the affairs of the world. I can as- 
sure you that it is also in America’s 


interest that business should get back 
on a sounder foundation.” 

Johannes Sigfrid Edstrom was 
born on a farm near Gothenburg, 
November 21, 1870. After graduat- 
ing from the high school at Gothen- 
burg, he completed a course at the 
Chalmers Institute, the technical col- 
lege of that city, in 1891. He 
was awarded the Huitfeldt 
scholarship and continued his 


technical education at the 
Polytechnical Institute in 
Zurich. 

After his graduation he 


went to America as engineer 
in the above mentioned com- 
panies and remained here a 
number of years—in fact, 
until 1897, when he was of- 
fered the position of street 
railway constructor in Zurich. 
During the three years he re- 
mained in Zurich, he con- 
structed new street railway 
lines and transformed old 
horse car lines into modern 
electric systems. The way in 
which he handled this work 
showed his remarkable power 
of organization and was one 
of the main reasons that led 
to his appointment as chief of 
the Asea—official abbreviation 
of the Allmanna Svenska 
Elektriska Aktiebolaget. 

A letter written by Marcus 
Wallenberg, brother of the 
Swedish Minister to Washing- 
ton, his excellency Axel Wal- 
lenberg, on Mr. Edstrém’s 
fiftieth’ birthday gives the rea- 
sons for Mr. Edstr6ém’s ap- 
pointment as chief of the Asea. As 
Mr. Wallenberg is considered the 
financial master mind of Sweden and 
as this letter expresses his business 
principles, it should be a valuable 
contribution to American business 
literature. 

“When I persuaded Edstrom to 
take over the direction of the General 
Swedish Electric Company,” writes 
Mr. Wallenberg, “my choice was 
based on the conviction that he could 
handle this work which demanded 
the highest ability. This conviction 
was based on observations of the 
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work -he, in a remarkably short time, 
carried out as chief for the street 
railways of Gothenburg, and on his 
training, but most of all on the im- 
pression of his personality which I 
received during repeated conferences 
with him in relation to the position 
and prospects of the Asea. 

“In these conferences I discussed 
frankly with Mr. Edstrém his quali- 
finances but that the problem other- 
at once that he knew little about 
finances but that the problem other- 
wise interested him. 

“Why did I engage Mr. Edstrom? 
For two reasons. One was his firm 
belief in the possibility to develop an 
electric industry in Sweden so that it 
could compete successfully on the 
world market, and the other was my 
firm belief that Edstrom had it in 
him to become a real industrial leader. 
And this brings out the point as to 
what is meant by a real industrial 
leader. 


A Leader’s Qualifications 


“This means more than a man 
engaged or interested in industry, or 
one who functions as head of an in- 
dustrial concern. A modern indus- 
trial leader must have a number of 
unusual qualifications. He must in 
the first place be able to select the 
proper field for his activity; that is, 
the industry to which he devotes his 
energy must have possibilities of de- 
velopment, generally, and particularly 
in the place where it is undertaken. 
He must be able to plan the program 
for the development, and he must 
have the qualifications necessary to 
a chief. That is, he must have the 
ability to select good men to direct 
production and sale, and he must be 
able to organize the work of his staff. 

“But it is not sufficient to be able 
to plan the program. ‘The ability to 
stick to it pliably is also required. 
This expression is less of a paradox 
than it appears. Those who have 
been through the fire know that the 
business leader is continually subject 
to influences which, if permitted too 
large sway, will affect the program 
planned and produce an unsteady 
business policy. On the other hand, 
a good business man must not close 
his eyes to the factors which, though 
underestimated at first, may. in- 
fluence the undertaking to the extent 
that the program must be changed. 
It is a greater fault not to be able 
to turn with the wind when danger 
threatens than to lose progress 
through too frequent turnings. 

“Before all, the modern business 
leader must be able to negotiate. 
Never before has so much time been 
taken up and frequently lost in the 
industrial world through endless ne- 
gotiations with customers, sellers, 
authorities, competitors, other em- 
ployers, functionaries, and laborers. 
This cannot be avoided and therefore 
the negotiating ability in the leader is 
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“Each of us is a Trustee 
for the happiness of others.” 


William H. Crocker 
President, Croker National Bank, 


San Francisco, Cal. 














more necessary than at any other 
time. Mr. Edstr6m has all the quali- 
fications—looks, manner, calmness, 
quick perception, art of argumenta- 


tion, and objectivity—which make’ 


him a good negotiator. 

“But men in responsible positions 
are judged by the results they obtain. 
Even in this regard Edstrém stands 
high. When he took over Asea, the 
company, as one of the shareholders 
expressed it, was a ‘heap of rubbish.’ 
That was in 1903. In 1907 it was 
on its feet. With the assistance of 
Mr. Otto Heilborn and the support 
of Stockholms Enskildta Bank, Mr. 
Edstrom had brought order in the 
finances. 


Laying the Foundation 


“As a good general should, Mr. 
Edstrom gathered about him men 
with eminent power of organization 
and technique, and soon regained the 
competitive power of the company. 
The production was concentrated at 
Vesteras, the machine shops re- 
modelled and equipped and the foun- 
dation laid for the development which 
has placed the electric industry of 
Sweden in the first rank of the world. 
The economic results have exceeded 
expectations and at this time, thanks 
to Mr. Edstrom, Asea is prepared to 
take the storm which is shaking other 
industrial and financial undertakings 
of the world.” 

The Swedish General Electric 
Company was formed as long ago as 
1883 and was based on the discov- 
eries in the application of electricity 
by Mr. Jonas Wenstroém. The capi- 
tal of the company was only 84,000 
kronor (about $21,000). During 
the first two years the output was 
only fifteen machines, and the largest 
built was of about 20 H.P. The size 
of the machines, as well as of the 
plant increased and in 1890 the first 
machines of 100 H. P. were turned 
out. 


In 1890 a reorganization took 


place. The share capital was in- 
creased to 500,000 kronor ($125,000) 
and it was decided to transfer oper- 
ations to. Vesteras, which since that 
time has become the hub of the elec- 
trical industry in Sweden. 

Work in the shops was soon under 
way. In the first year, 100 machines 
totaling 900 KW, and in the second 
85 totaling 1,500 KW, were manu- 
factured. The value of the produc- 
tion increased from 400,000 kronor 
($100,000) in 1890 to about 700,000 
kronor ($175,000) in 1895. 

As long as the machines manufac- 
tured were below the 1,000 H.P. size 
the shops were sufficient for the re- 
quirements. But owing to the more 
general utilization of water falls the 
demand for larger units became more 
and more insistent and an enlarge- 
ment of the plant was undertaken. 
The so-called ‘““Mimer Works” were 
built in 1899 for the production of 
small and medium-sized machinery 
and the shops for building large ma- 
chines were quadrupled. In this con- 
nection the capital was increased to 
2,500,000 kronor ($625,000), and in 
1900 the position of the company was 
considered so strong that one free 
new share was given with each old 
share, thus increasing the capital to 


5,000,000 kronor ($1,250,000). 
First Skyscrapers in Sweden 


The output for the years 1900- 
1903 averaged 1,200 machines a year, 
aggregating 24,000 KW, and was 
valued at 3,000,000 kronor ($750,- 
000). But the business boom of these 
years did not continue. Under the 
pressure of foreign competition prices 
were forced down to a loss level. 
Everything possible was done in ef- 
forts to hold the market during the 
period of the crisis, because the pos- 
sibilities which the Swedish water- 
falls offered to the electric industry 
were fully understood. Then, in 
connection with the crisis which 
swept over Europe during the first 
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Typical views of a big industry in Sweden, the Asea, or General Swedish Electric Company. (Left) Interior of court, showing . 
playground, laborers’ dwellings. 


few years of the present century, the 
company faced troublesome times. 

It was at this time that Mr. Ed- 
strom, who was then chief of the 
street railways of Gothenburg, was 
made director of the Asea. 

Since that time the activities of the 
company have increased continually. 
In 1907, the production averaged 15 
machines a day, with a yearly output 
valued at 12,630,000 kronor ($3,- 
157,500). 

In 1912 the old shops were torn 
down and a new building constructed. 
In this the building method employed 
in American skyscrapers was for the 
first time introduced in Sweden. This 
building is 700 feet long and has a 
floor area of about 200,000 square 
feet, but in 1915 every available 
space of the immense structure was 
occupied. In 1916 the production 
was so extensive that an electric 
machine averaging 25 H.P. was pro- 
duced every seventh minute. 


Growth of Horizontal Trust 


The resources of the mechanical 
departments have also been largely 
increased. There has been a con- 
tinual increase in the use of electric 
power in different systems of trans- 
port, such as trams, railways, ,also 
cranes, lifts, traverses, ships, winches, 
etc. Partly to insure itself in respect 
to deliveries of various necessary 
adjuncts to its electrical manufac- 
tures, and partly to increase its all- 
round capability, Asea has taken up 
the production of such material to a 
considerable degree. And in order 
to be as far as possible independent 
with regard to the supply of the 
manifold insulating materials which 
are used in the electric industry, the 
quality of which is of paramount im- 
portance to the reliability of the 
finished product, the company started 
its own insulating works. 

New shops have been constructed 


(Right) Asea administration buildings. 





at Vesteras from year to year, and in 
1916 the company began to build 
shops at Ludvika. In the same year, 
the Asea purchased the Surahammar 
Iron Works in order to insure its re- 
quirements of high quality iron. And 
in order to cover its requirements for 
steam turbines, the company pur- 
chased the stock of the Swedish Tur- 
bine Company, Finspong. In later 
years the Asea has also added the 
Sorstafors paper mills to its posses- 
sions, and more recently the Liljehol- 
mens cable factory. 


Only Swedish Iron Used 


Asea’s development has been a re- 
sult of the conditions of the time. 
The utilization of electricity has ex- 
panded and Asea has followed the 
trend. In this Mr. Edstrom, as the 
chief of the undertaking, has taken 
the leading part. 

The growth demanded capital and 
as this was obtained from the share- 
holders the undertaking expanded 
and was united with similar under- 
takings such as the Scandinavian 
Electric Works (holding franchise), 
Swedish Turbin Factories (steam 
turbines), and Liljeholmens Cable 
factory, as well as the above referred 
to Surahammar Iron Works, etc. 

In launching each new machine or 
type of apparatus on the market, 
Assea has acted on the principle of 
putting quality first, and the company 
believes that this is the mairi reason 
for the excellent standing of its prod- 
ucts, not only in Sweden, but also in 
various other countries where a large 
export business in Swedish electrical 
machinery is carried on. First class 
Swedish iron is used for everything 
that Asea manufactures. Every 
article is strictly supervised during 
the various processes in the manu- 
facture, and the finished machines are 
thoroughly tested. Asea has secured 
one export market after another 


(Oval) Mountain club house for workers’ recreation. 





chiefly due to the mechanical and 
electrical reliability of its machines. 

From the production of electric 
motors, which was initially under- 
taken, Asea’s manufactures have 
gradually increased so that they now 
embrace practically every article on 
the electrical market, from switches 
and the supplying of electric plants of 
25,000 KVA, and plants for hun- 
dreds of thousands of horsepower. 
Asea’s main activity is, nevertheless, 
the making of electrical machines, 
and the supplying of electric plants 
of all kinds. It constructs generators 
for direct coupling to every kind of 
prime-mover, from the slowest run- 
ning water turbine to the fastest 
steam turbine. The smallest of these 
are continuous current generators of 
25 KW, and the largest are water- 
turbine-driven, three-phase genera- 
tors of 30,000 H.P. and over. 


Based on Wenstrom’s Patents 


The first machines made by the 
Asea were continuous current gener- 
ators and these have always been an 
important branch of the work carried 
on. A pioneer, in some respects, in 
this quarter, with its first machines, 
Asea has steadily maintained this 
manufacture on a high level, and now 
constructs standardized machines in 
the sizes from 1,000 KW at 500 
RPM down to 0.25 KW, 2,200 RPM, 
and special machines of every com- 
mon size in addition. 

It is, however, not entirely of con- 
tinuous current machines that one 
thinks when one speaks of Asea 
generators, but rather of AC gener- 
ators. The construction of this kind 
of machines is also one of Asea’s old- 
est specialities. Based, like the DC 
machine manufacture, upon a patent 
by Wenstrom, they had as long ago 
as 1890 taken a significant place be- 
side the other branches of construc- 

(Continued on page 619) 





Picking Sure-Fire Salesmen 
by the Phoenix Plan 


How a Large Life Insurance Company Applies the Law of Averages to Take 
the Guesswork Out of Selecting New Salesmen—The “Golden 
Age” of Opportunity—Analyzing John Jones’s Chances 


HEN a company that em- 
ployed, in 1913, 1,700 
salesmen who produced 


$20,000,000 of sales, now operates 
on a new plan with only 375 sales- 
men who produce $52,000,- 
000 of sales, it is obvious 


By George Mansfield 


insurance risks than in studying 
salesmen’s risks, because it has 
been used so much longer and so 
many more cases have _ been 
studied. But the principles are 


First, he fills out a personal his- 
tory record; then he produces let- 
ters from previous employers; 
then an outside and disinterested 
report is made on the man. His 
photograph is carefully ex- 
amined and then he is rated 








that something big and im- 
portant has happened to its 
policy—and what’s more 
that the new policy is 
unquestionably successful. 
What is this new policy 
as operated by the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company? It is nothing 
more nor less than a policy 
of applying the most 
‘searching, complete tests 
to the men selected to sell. 


T 


Results! 


HE TEST of a plan or a policy 
is always results. Does it pay? 
Eleven years ago when sales- 
men were selected on the hit-or-: 
miss plan, the average of annual 
sales per salesman of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
was only a little over $11,000. 


by the local agent and his 
associates. Finally he is 
put through a psycholog- 
ical test and he is then 
given a “score” in figures 
representing the result of 
all these tests. His per- 
sonal history is probably 
the most important and 
certainly the most interest- 
ing of the tests. On this 
he is rated, according to 
what have been found to 


It is a reversal of the old Then hundreds of cases were be influential conditions. 
policy, still in use by studied to learn the average kind Here comes the use of the 
many insurance companies, of man who could successfully knowledge the company 
whereby almost anybody i Efe i Anh ols has gained in studying, 
who applied was allowed to sell lite insurance. And when a statistically, hundreds of 
sell insurance. basis for selection was found, all cases. 

Think of it! There are applicants were put through tests In the matter of age, for 
about 140,000 insurance to determine their chances of suc. example, salesmen have 
agents in the United States cess bv measuring their qualifi- been divided into age 


and only about 40,000 of 
them earn a living! Cer- 
tainly it seems about time 
that sellers of insurance 
applied modernized selling 


cations against those of the 
known successful salesmen. Age, 
education, business experience, 
family ties, the quality of being 


groups, according to their 
chances for success as dis- 
covered in tests. The group 
with the highest rating is 
that between 33 and 38 


Pact; "so impressed have {| 2 800d joiner,” investments, and || 7c, 1,286, This, age 
been the other insurance home ownership were all found garded as the “Golden 


companies with the work of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company that a 
co-operative Bureau of 
Sales Research has been 
organized, headed by one 





to be deciding factors. 
Result: Annual sales per sales- 


man now average nearly $131,- 
000. 


Age” of opportunity in sell- 
ing insurance. Experience 
shows that only 36 per cent. 
of the men between 33 and 
38 fail. The proportion of 
failure is higher for the 

















of the men who was with 
the Phoenix. 

What the Phoenix company has 
done is, briefly, to apply to the 
selection of salesmen the same 
principles of actuarial science 
which are the groundwork and 
keystone of all insurance compan- 
ies in the selection of risks and the 
fixing of*rates. In other words, 
the same law of averages which 
is used in calculating the chances 
of life of a man who applies for 
insurance is used in judging men 
who apply for jobs as salesmen. 
Of course, the actuarial science is 
. to-day far more exact in studying 


the same; in each case it is pos- 
sible to calculate with accuracy 
what success the particular sales- 
man may be expected to achieve. 
In fact, the Phoenix has now, after 
a number of years of expensive; 
thorough study, arrived at a point 
where the percentage of error in 
its calculations is quite low—as is 
evidenced by the greatly increased 
volume of business per salesman. 

How does the Phoenix company 
go about this? 

What happens when John Jones 
applies for a job as salesman? 


years below these limits 
just as it is for those above. 

Between 24 and 32, the percent- 
age of failures is 42; between 39 
and 44, the percentage is 47; and 
after 45 at least half of the men 
fail in any new project. In other 
words, after a man has passed 38 
he doesn’t make the record on new 
work that he did before. He is 
settled in his habits, and the mak- 
ing of new ones, the learning of 
new ways, means the breaking of 
habits and unlearning as well as 
the making and learning. He must 
do double work to get on. He has 
more un-learning to do, and less 
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incentive to do it. When, on the 
other hand, he is younger than 33, 
he is quite likely to be unformed, 
undetermined, unballasted. He 
has no dependents to steady him; 
no ripe judgment to guide him. 

So John Jones, the salesman-to- 
be, is rated first on his age. The 
yalue of a college education is not 
great, according to the Phoenix 
company.. The proportion of suc- 
cesses is only about 5 per cent. 

reater among men with college 
education than without, which 
seems to indicate that the average 
college course doesn’t add a great 
deal to the value of a man as a life 
insurance salesman. It is business 
experience, even business educa- 
tion, that counts. Gradu- 
ates of college business 


accelerate or impair the efficiency 
of the salesman who is being con- 
sidered. 

Whether or not he is a member 
of any number of the many social 
or fraternal organizations is an- 
other indication pointing to success 
or failure. If he belongs to seven 
organizations, his chances to suc- 
ceed are 68 out of 100, while if he 
doesn’t belong to any, or just to 
one, his chances would be 43 out 
of 100. If he has been elected to 
office in three out of the seven, 
his chances jump to 83 out of 100. 
Of course there’s a limit to this, 
too. 

His investments 
basis for judgment. 


are another 
If he has five 
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has found that only 30 per cent. of 
the men whose ratings fell below 
that figure ever made any progress. 
Therefore, in view of, first, the 
expense of hiring and training a 
new man, and, second, the dele- 
terious eftect ot failure on any one, 
it is much better gently to ease the 
would-be life insurance agent out 
into other fields if he ranks below 
655. If he comes in between 640 
and 655 and there are various cir- 
cumstances in his favor, he is not 
too quickly discouraged, however, 
for this is the doubtful zone. 
Above 655, the chances of suc- 
cess are in proportion to the ap- 
plicant’s rank. The higher he 
grades in the qualities which are 
considered essential to life 





insurance selling, the more 





courses are superior and 
they are now in good favor 
with the Phoenix. 

The number of depend- 
ents which the prospective 
salesman has also affects 
his rating. If he has a 
wife, his chances of suc- 
cess are about 49 out of 
100. If he has a wife and 
one child, his chances in- 
crease to 63 out of 100. He 
is a considerably better 
man than before, you see. 
He has something to work 
for that interests him in 
next year as well as next 
week. Up to a certain 
point, the family increases 
are distinctly helpful. But 
there is a limit to this. 
When he has acquired four 
or five dependents, experi- 
ence indicates that he has 
taken on about all the bur- 
den he can carry. Then his 
chances to succeed begin to 
decline. There is too much 
work at home, and he must, 
perforce, dissipate some of 
his energy in helping out. 
He has to entertain the 
older ones, or he has to 








Magic Medicine 
By James Edward Hungerford 


There’s a heap o’ consolation 


In the handclasp o’ a friend; 


It can wipe out desolation, 


An’ bring heartaches to an end; 


It can soothe a troubled spirit 


Like no magic in the land; 


Heaven? You are pretty near it— 
When a good friend grips your hand! 


There’s a heap o’ satisfaction 


In a friendly shoulder. pat; 


It’s a simple little action— 


But a mighty one, at that! 


When firm fingers grip your shoulder, 


When you sort o’ need a brace, 


Makes you stronger, braver, bolder, 


An’ more fit to run the race! 


When you're full o’ worry pizen, 


An’ the world is lookin’ drear, 


There’s a heap o’ energizin’ 


In a little pill o’ cheer! 


When some little frets distress you, 


They put nectar in your cup— 


Little phrases like “God bless you!” 


An’ that other one, “Cheer up!” 


confident the company is 
that he will produce much 
and profitable business. 
They are sure because men 
who rank high in these 
qualities usually succeed, 
and those who rank low 
usually fail. Naturally the 
company wants the poten- 
tially successful men. It 
is good for the business, it 
is good for the sales force 
in general, and it is good 
for the man himself to get 
into something which he 
can do well. 

The Phoenix Mutual fig- 
ures that it costs $1,000 to 
hire and train a new sales- 
man. Ifa mistake is made, 
the company chalks up a 
loss of a thousand dollars. 
Therefore, by eliminating 
the certain failures, and 
thus reducing the chances 
of failure to a definite de- 
gree, the company saves it- 
self $73,000 on each 200 ap- 
plicants, since 73 is the 
average number out of each 
200 who are found by tests 
to be absolutely unfitted, 
personally or circumstan- 














soothe the younger ones. 
His sleep is broken at 
night, and his patience is strained 
during the day. There are so 
many things to do, so many steps 
to take, that the mother cannot 
see it through, and father must 
take his share of the work and 
worry in the home as well as as- 
suming the financial responsibility 
outside. That is why his chances 
to succeed decline. 

Whether or not his wife ap- 
proves of his attempting to sell 
insurance is another influential fac- 
tor; and this factor actually ‘is 
calculated in his score. If she 
doesn’t co-operate she is going to 
reduce his chances of success. Ex- 
perience shows that a wife’s at- 


titude and helpfulness definitely. 


different ones, for example, his 
success chances are rated as 74 
out of 100; if he hasn’t any, 43 out 
of 100. Home ownership ranks 
eleven chances better than renting. 
Everything is reduced to figures, 
based on what all the other men 
of various types have done. 

When all the factors have been 
studied, John Jones, prospective 
salesman, is given a composite rat- 
ing. The Phoenix Mutual has dis- 
covered that a composite rating 
figure of 655 is the dividing line 
between the probability of failure 
and the probability of success. 
That is, if Mr. Jones’ total is less 
than 655, his chances of success are 
very slim, indeed. The Phoenix 


tially, 10 sell insurance. If 
all had been hired, without 
actuarial selection, the number of 
failures would certainly have been 
73 out of the 200. Those 73 men 
would have been discouraged and 
disappointed, and therefore their 
fitness for other work would have 
been unfavorably affected for some 
time. 

The plan of rating men by cir- 
cumstances and personality, and, 
upon that rating, basing a predic- 
tion of their success or failure in 
a certain line of selling is a bit 
revolutionary, but the Phoenix 
has proved its practicability. The 
plan, if it could be worked out and 
applied to other lines, would effect 
a great saving in both money and 
effort. 
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One man gets nothing but discord Empty hours, empty hands, empty 
Work With Us out of a piano; another gets harmony. companions, empty words, and empty 
Help in the making of this page. No one claims the piano is at fault. hearts draw in evil spirits, as 4 busi 
Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” Life is about the same. The discord vacuum draws in air. To be occupied “Kt 
Se SS is there, and the harmony is there. with good is the best defense against yer 
printed. If not composed by you, Study to play it correctly, and it will the inroads of evil—Exchange. thot 
state source of quotation and give forth the beauty; play it falsely, * * * 
author. Names of winners will and it will give forth the ugliness. It is only by labor that thought can 
be printed. Life is not at fault—Threads. be made healthy, and only by thought pon 
* * * that labor can be made happy— If 
ESTERDAY, a plumber came Life’s Brief Journey Ruskin. iene age 
to my house. The sink was : : : | 
breathing on only one lung, and some — : ittle tg : Never try to “bear” the market oa 
‘ - a we walk; .- . A yo 
pipes in the cellar had laryngitis or Seo lie leg oy when the sap is running. ‘ioe 
something. The plumber spread his Tine Sie alle: This was the rule of an old-time son 
tools out in the kitchen. He lit a Yet "I wae P ? , trader. pear 
pipe. It wasn’t drawing, so he went ‘hak oo a Col. Leonard Ayres, vice-presi- one 
outside and cleaned it. He’d come to nd to hate. dent of the Cleveland Trust Com- one 
fix pipes in my cellar! — — it, ' pany, checked up and found it to be wit 
Twenty-five minutes passed. én too late. ’ a peculiar fact that for the last fifty tha 
He came inside and looked over his Now and then ’tis sunshine— years the market has never been de- 
tools. Sometimes dark. pressed during the months of March, 
Toe sence sainuies, Sometimes care and sorrow April or May. ea 
He rustled through them again. Leave their mark. Notwithstanding the artificiality of the 
Something wasn’t there. He said to Often there is laughter— modern life and our seeming in- re 
his helper, “Henry, I’ve left out a Often tears. dependence of the seasons, we are ap- ; 
Stilson. Rush back and fetch it!” Sometimes there are losses parently affected by nature more than pe 
Ten minutes. Felt for years. we realize. i 
The plumber looked the sink over. Yet we walk the pathway, An old manufacturer for whom] “8 
He asked for the cellar door. I told . Side by side, once worked used to say that one § 
him he could have anything in the Where so many others hour before 9 a. m. was worth two FF . 
house if he’d only get busy. Lived and died. hours after 3 p.m. The early hours §F ” 
“Awright,” said he. He went down We can see the moral— are the growing hours of the day, ff 
the cellar. I heard him knock out his Understand ; just as the early months are the grow- fF sae 
pipe again. Yet we walk not always ing months of the year—The Wil FF °° 
Fifteen more minutes. The work Hand in hand. liam Feather Magazine. P} hs 
hadn’t started and an hour had Why must there be friction eal ; fn 
passed. I was paying for it. And I And regret; The eyes of individual interests ‘ 
don’t make any more that the plum- Words and deeds we after will always see twenty-five years ff ; 
ber. I called up the boss plumber. Would forget? ahead of the furthest vision of any FF " 
“T’'ll be right over,” said he. Why must there be hatred, legislative assembly. What a lesson 
In ten minutes, he was there, a Greed and strife? for a nation! A law that is not a i 
Stilson in his hand. He began work Do we need such shadows dead letter always springs from the I 
in sixty seconds. I thought to my- Here in life? mighty brain of a single man of Be 
self, “No wonder he’s the boss Tis a little journey— genius, it is not made by laying nine P 
plumber !”—Babson Institute. Soon gone by— hundred heads together; no matter 4 
s « * Let’s be friends together how able the men may be taken apart, . 
Wh ; Ere we die! they dwarf each other in a crowd.— & 
oever acquires knowledge but Ralear n 
does not practise it is as one who —Selected. 
ploughs but does not sow.—Saadi. From E. Fairty, Toronto, Canada. ; I 
From H. B. Rayner, Regina, Sask., Canada. * * *# e 
* * The man who follows the crowd A Gext t 
Blessed be the man who thinks — —“_l be followed by a crowd.— hough in a land of peace : 
and talks with facts! He is needed anes. : t { 
in the world to-day; where more From R. S. Donnell, Lebanon, Tenn. hou art secure; how wilt I 
is being wasted and more money x Ok Ox . thou do in the swelling of Jor- s 
spent by doing things wrong than Play life’s game on the square. dan?-- Jeremiah Xl, 5. 
by not doing them at all. To the Put faith, courage, courtesy and Sent in by Hotel Westminster, ; 
man with facts life offers greater perseverance on your team, never Alexandria Bay, N. Y. What is 
resources, greater responsibilities forgetting that God is always on the your favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
and more satisfactory achieve- coaching line ready to help.—Rev. ES PAE Se aE : 
° ° ° y P texts used. 
ments than at any period in his- Mulford, Jr. 
tory.—Electrical World. From Rev. Mulford, Cincinnati, O. 
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Stop Signals in Business 


How Danger Warning Systems Call to the Executive’s Attention Depart- 
ments That Urgently Require Attention or Men That Need Stimulating 


By Edgar Paul Hermann 


Director of Publications, LaSalle Extension University 


ness of any magnitude can 

watch all the details of his 
business all the time. He can, 
however, give special attention 
and apply extra energy, money, 
thought, and skill upon 
particular situations if he 


N O EXECUTIVE of a busi- 


have his own desk lights, repre- 
senting campaigns, mediums, house 
organs, copy, publicity, art, rela- 
tions with agency, relations with 
other departments, and outside 
conditions. 


countant’s reports, business service 
organizations, and by other means. 
The information that he receives, 
however, is often not satisfactory 
from a number of counts: 


1. It may be slow rather than rapid 








can know to just what ex- 
tent they are needed. 

If you, as a general man- 
ager of a business, could 
have five electric lights on 
your desk labeled Produc- 
tion, Sales, Finance, Per- 
sonnel, Outside conditions, 
and if you knew that while 
each light was burning 
everything was going well 
with these five systems— 
that if the sales light was 
out something was wrong 
in the sales department 
that needed investigation 
then you would have con- 
trol in your hands, and it 
would be graphic and 
quick-acting. While all the 
lights were burning you 
might give your whole at- 
tention to improvement 
and expansion. 

Every general manager 
needs to have in effect this 
sort of control, although it 
is not always possible to 
have it so vivid or quick- 
functioning. It is the duty 
of his treasurereand comp- 
troller to keep the finance 
light burning, of his sales 
manager to keep the sales 
light burning, and of his 
general operating manager, 
personnel director, and re- 
search executives to keep 
the production, personnel, 
and outside conditions’ sig- 
nals set. 

Each of these men has 
his own system to set. For 
example, the sales execu- 








A Business Pointer 
from “R. U. R.” 


[NX THE popular play of last 
year — “R. U. R.” — the man- 
built automatons felt no pain. 
Careful inspection was required 
to see if an arm was weakening 
or any other little detail was go- 
ing wrong. Consequently; bud- 
ding troubles were often over- 
looked. 3 

Wise old Mother Nature is a 
good systematizer. She _ has 
equipped every man with an 
automatic stop signal to warn him 
when things are going wrong with 
his body. A danger sign—pain— 
tells the executive in charge of 
the human machine to get busy 
when something is in need of at- 
tention. 

If the president or executive in 
charge of a business or depart- 
ment could feel a pain every time 
something was not exactly right 
i» his organization, he could put 
his attention just where it was 
needed. Of course, that is not 
possible, but it is possible for him 
to visualize his important busi- 
ness thermometers so graphically 


that the same result is accom- 
plished. 














tive might have lights on 
his desk (depending upon 


the organization chart of the 


business, of course) representing 
salesmen, dealers or jobbers, ad- 
vertising, traffic, direct mail, re- 
lations with other departments, 
and outside sales conditions. 

The advertising manager, whose 
duties are summed up in keeping 
the advertising light burning on 
the sales manager’s desk, might 


Further subdivision might be 
made, but the idea is self-evident. 


many _ kinds. 
studies 


reporting. 

2. It may be wasteful of 
time of executive and sub- 
ordinate. 

3. It may cost too much. 

4. It is not always accu- 
rate enough. . 

5. It may fail to show 
trends. 

6. It may not give suffi- 
cient data or basis for calcu- 
lation or planning. 

7. It usually is not vivid 
enough. 

The fault usually lies (a) 
with the organization, (b) 
with the reporting system 
itself, or (c) with the 
means employed to make 
the facts attention compel- 
ling. It is with this final 
problem — visualization — 
that this article deals. 

Most business organiza- 
tions already have facilities 
for necessary or useful 
visualization if they would 
only use them. Most ex- 
ecutives might learn a 
great deal on the technique 
of making reports vivid 
from departments they al- 
ready have. The produc- 
tion division, for example, 
the accounting division, and 
the sales division have aids 
that might be suggested. 

Production and efficiency 
men have long used the so- 
called master schedule con- 
trol board, on which is 
visualized every machine 
and every man as well as 
every order, so that the 
planning department may 
best coordinate every de- 
tail to advantage. They 
have long used graphic 
perpetual inventory sys- 
tems and signal devices of 
Time and motion 


Every executive needs to have par- 
ticular, spécific, applied informa- 
tion; these suggested lights are 
only by way of illustration. He 
gets the information by various 
means, as, for example by personal 
talks, group conferences, progress 
reports, inspection, statistics, ac- 


or visual analysis and 
graphic presentation of routing 
and scheduling and of layout are 
old stories with them. The pro- 
duction department can offer many 
suggestions for visualizing infor- 
mation, current and permanent, re- 
quired by the executive. 

The accountant and financial de- 
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partments can help; they have 
“run to charts” almost as much as 
the engineer. Satistical summar- 
ies, curves, bar charts, circle analy- 
sis charts, logarithmic curves, and 
various means of visualizing tabu- 
lar materials, are first-thought de- 
vices with them. 

The sales and advertising depart- 
ments are specialists in presenta- 
tion and experts in picturization— 
many a sales contest, house organ, 
dealer-help campaign, and adver- 
tising program have been enlivened 
by the use of interest-compelling 
picture methods. 

Other staff members can help. 
Thus it is evident that, usually, any 
executive has in his organization, 
or available elsewhere, aid in build- 
ing a visual alarm system; for set- 
ting up a scheme of stop signals 
for his own purposes; for doing 
away with the costly conference; 
for getting rid of reports that do 
not emphasize what they say; for 
simplifying and co-ordinating in- 
formation that he needs. 


Exaggeration Aids Vision 


This presupposes the executive’s 
own careful analysis of the key 
things that are important for him 
to watch. For example, from a 
study of many executives’ report 
systems, the following may be 
mentioned. 


A bird’s-eye view of the whole busi- 
ness or department. 

Weak places that have developed in 
the past. 

Points of new development or pro- 
motion. ; 

Hobby departments—every executive 
has one. 

Quotas and schedules compared to 
what is currently being done. 

Points where co-ordination should 
be watched. 

Points where veto may be necessary. 


Having built such an analysis, a 
number of principles should be 
kept in mind in connection with 
the visualization. Experience has 
shown that any plan of visualiza- 
tion for the use of the executive 
should be: 


1. Quick reporting so the danger 
point may immediately be spotted. 
‘2. Simple so that superfluous mate- 
rial may be eliminated. 

3. Comparative with other years, 
with other departments, etc., so that 
trends may be noted. 

4. Set to a standard at least suffi- 
ciently so that the danger point is self- 
evident. 

5. Arranged to show expected vari- 
ables, and necessary sub-analyses scaled 
sufficiently well to be truthful if not 
finely accurate, skilfully prepared so 
as to leave a vivid impresson. 


In order that charts. may be 
quick-reporting they must be care- 
fully scaled to be sensitive to 
changes. A thousand unit change 
in a million unit scale might not 
be noticed, but in a five thousand 


unit scale it would be very evident. 
According the device of exaggera- 
tion is often valuable—a change in 
the scale above a certain point. 

Quick reporting, of course, de- 
pends upon the machinery for col- 
lecting and posting data involved. 
Many accounting systems are so 
slowed up that their value is chiefly 
historical—not controlling. 

One of the most valuable devices 
in graphic control is the danger 
line. 

There are various interesting 
methods of making reports vivid. 
Many executives like the use of 
colors, as, for example, red for re- 
ports below the danger minimum. 
Color effects are often obtained by 
shading or graying. 
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How Western Electric Company vividly 
portrayed a falling market. 


Picturization is valuable—a car- 
toon or illustration often focuses 
attention and makes an otherwise 
drab report very vivid. 

There are various other simple 
devices for vivifying in addition 
to color and simple picturing, such 
as the arrow, the magnifying glass, 
the cut-away or X-Ray picture, the 
cartoon effect, symbolization, typo- 
graphical and lettering effects, 
repetition (especially the plan of 
stating a point in a variety of 
ways), the spotlight. 

The time element is one that 
executives universally say needs 
strong emphasis. Calendars and 
desk pads are not enough in many 
cases to force speed and to meet 
due dates. Progress charts of 
various kinds are used for this 
purpose. , 

One fundamental principle of 
visualizing cannot be too much 
emphasized—simplicity. 

Experience has shown that 
where executives start with a 
schematic reporting system and 
discard it, the cause is often to be 
found in the involved, complicated, 
difficult diagram that is attempted. 

The tendency is to try to show 
everything rather than a few im- 
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portant things—the key point 
from which decisions are made. 

One deadly enemy of cle, 
charts that many users mention js 
small size. The little, finely |g. 
tered chart is not even a membe, 
of the visualization tamily; jt ; 
an outcast and an outrage. Why. 
ever mistakes you make, see to it 
that your charts are large enough 

It should be emphasized furthe; 
that any “alarm picture” or visual. 
ized stop signal, to be useful jy 
business, must be built on the 
needs of the particular executive 
A system built for him by a chart 
expert may have its valuable sug- 
gestions as to method, but it often 
misses the key points to be 
watched. The man who is to use 
the system is the man who should 
build it. 


Signals of Everyday Business 


Finally it might be said that stop 
signals are no new thing in busi- 
ness. We might mention dozens 
of sound and sight alarms that re- 
mind us to do something: the tele- 
phone bell rings when some one 
wants to talk to the executive— 
he does not hold the receiver to his 
ear constantly; the buzzer sounds 
when he wants to call his assistant; 
the typewriter bell rings when his 
typist has reached the end of a 
line of copy; the tickler system 
automatically reminds him to doa 
certain thing at a certain date. 

By using convenient devices for 
any particular information, the ex- 
ecutive will not find it difficult to 
build a system of stop signals for 
use in his particular work. 





Applied Art 


A nation may become rich by mak- 
ing for sale coqrse things, crude 
things, cheap things, clever things, 
but after all it sells such things chiefly 
in order that it may buy things that 
are beautiful, expensive and expres- 
sive. We find such satisfaction 
chiefly in foreign purchases or by 
hunting out the left-over creations of 
our bygone craftsmen. A chair by 
a Revolutionary country carpenter 
who knew his business is a_ better 
chair than the copies of that style 
produced in quantity by our intricate 
wood - working machinery _ largely 
because glue takes less time than mort 
substantial coupling. But we can, if 
we choose, so apply art to many 
trades that we will enjoy the satis 
faction of making beautiful and time- 
defying objects as well as have the 
joy of possessing them. But in order 
to do that we must come to think of 
trade and production less as a meats 
of profit taking and more as a meats 
of sustaining life spiritually as well 
as physically. — New York Evening 
Post. 
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Reclaiming Florida Everglades 


Interesting, Understandable Story of the Vast Engineering Work Which 
Will Open 4,250,000 Acres of Fertile Land to Cultivation 


NE of the most interesting 
() engineering problems being 
worked out in this country 
at the present time is the drain- 
age of the Florida Everglades. 
Many persons do not understand 
the problem. But as defined by 
Chief Drainage Engineer F. C. El- 
liott, it involves two major’ steps 
and is not difficult to comprehend. 
The first is the lowering of the 
waters of Lake Okeechobee to a 
level where they will not overflow 
its low southern banks and inun- 
date the Everglades. The second 
is to drain away the heavy rainfall. 














(Above) Dredger cutting a canal 
through the Everglades. (Right) The 
Caloosahatche Canal in the vast Florida 
Everglades, used for both drainage and 
navigation, with a variable water level 
of 8 feet. The land being reclaimed is 
said to equal in fertility that of the Nile 
and Euphrates valleys. 


The amount of land to be re- 
claimed is 6,600 square miles, or 
approximately four and one-quarter 
million acres. 

The level of Lake Okeechobee 
has already been lowered about five 
leet by means of drainage canals 
which conduct the water from the 
lake to the Atlantic Ocean. The 
principal control canal to regulate 
and cairy away the surplus waters 
ot Lake Okeechobee is the St. 
Lucie Canal, which finds an exit to 
the sea near Vero on the east coast 
ot Florida, There are four other 
main canals. Since practically all 
ot Florida is underlaid by an an- 
cient sea bed of coralline rock 
which frequently approaches the 
Surface it is necessary to blast away 
a tremendous amount of this hard 


By Hamilton M. Wright 


rock in cutting the canals from the 
lake to tide water, to secure suffi- 
cient depth for drainage purposes. 

Lake Okeechobee is situated on 
a low ridge in the center of south- 
ern Florida. Its surface is about 
18 feet above the ocean. Its area 
is approximately 30 by 40 miles and 
it is the biggest fresh water lake, 
with the exception of Lake Mich- 
igan, that is wholly within the bor- 
ders of the United States. The 
lake is fed by the rainfall upon a 
watershed about seven times the 
area of the lake itself and draining 
into the lake by. the Kissimmee 
River and other affluents. As the 
annual rainfall averages from 55 to 
65 inches and as the rain is often 
torrential in character the canals 
needed for drainage are of large 
size. The St. Lucie Canal, for ex- 
ample, is 25 miles long, 200 feet 
wide, and has a depth of cut vary- 


The exca- 
vation of 21,000,000 cubic yards of 
earth and rock is required in its 


ing from 14 to 30 feet. 


construction. In excavating the 
rock, holes are drilled 10 to 14 feet 
deep, each being charged with 
about 30 pounds of dynamite. As 
many as 100 holes are fired at a sin- 
gle blast. 

In addition to the problem of 
drainage of the surplus waters in 
the rainy season, there is the prob- 
lem of conservation of water for 
agricultural purposes during the 
dry season. This is accomplished 
partly by adjustable dams and spill- 
ways along the canals, which can 
be opened and closed as needed. 
Navigation, also, is served, and 






river boats and barges ply the 
canals. 
tables are brought down from re- 
claimed lands near the lake, where 
the production now exceeds $4,000,- 
000 annually, by boats plying be- 


Nearly all kinds of vege- 


tween Okeechobee and Miami via 
lake Okeechobee and the Miami 
Canal. 

The Everglades are not, as so 
many believe, a vast inundated 
tropical forest threaded by water- 
ways, and suggesting scenes at the 
headwaters of the Amazon. They 
are, in the main, and as their name 
implies, open glades covered with 
water and tall saw grass. This 
water being the product of rain- 
fall, is not salt but fresh water. In 
spots where a current has washed 
away the overlying muck, the white 
marl rock of the old sea bed can 
be seen, and almost anywhere a 
pole can be pushed down through 





the overlying muck to the marl bed. 
There are, it is true, occasional 
small forested islands, or woods 
along stream banks that have been 
raised by alluvial deposits, or jun- 
gles in the great cedar swamp that 
suggest Amazonian life, but the 
Everglades themselves are open, 
much like a Northern duck marsh, 
except that the sharp-edged saw 
grass 1s taller than wild rice. 

The total area in which farming 
is now going on in the Everglades 
is about 1,000 square miles. But 
scarcely a beginning has been made 
in the settlement and cultivation of 
this area, yet the reaction is already: 
felt in the growth of nearby cities. 

Three sugar mills have been 
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built, and a considerable area is in 
cane not far from Miami. 

A railroad 124 miles long is being 
built by the Flagler interests from 
Lake Okeechobee to Lemon City, 
a suburb of Miami, and it is ex- 
pected it will be completed by the 
end of 1924. It will connect at both 
terminals with their East Coast line. 

A road from West Palm Beach 
to Lake Okeechobee has been un- 
der construction by W. J. Conners, 
a newspaper publisher of Buffalo, 
N. Y. In making this road the 
marl turned up in the excavation 
of the West Palm Beach Canal has 
been used for a road bed. It has 
a hard, smooth surface, and when 
rolled and oiled makes the finest 
kind of automobile road. An im- 
mense amount of road building will 
ultimately be necessary in the 
Everglades, and as many drainage 
canals and laterals will also be 
necessary, no doubt the excavation 
of these ditches will provide ma- 
terial for roads for the farmers. 

Most people are aware of the 
richness of the Everglade land. It 
is the product of an age-old decom- 
position of vegetable matter. Asa 
whole it is believed to be equal to 
any semitropical river bottom land. 
The soil can be compared to a deep 
bed of rich black mud or muck. 

All sorts of vegetable products 
are raised, sometimes several crops 
on the same land during the year, 
and there is a future for the region 
in producing winter crops for the 
North and also in producing staples 
for the fast-growing cities of the 
Florida coast. Dairying is now suc- 
cessfully carried on on reclaimed 
land near Miami, Lake Worth, and 
other cities. 

When dried the Everglade muck 
becomes a peat. Experiments are 
now being made by one of the large 
sugar companies to ascertain its 
usefulness as fuel, and also for the 
distillation of gases from it. 

The reclamation is undertaken 
by drainage districts, each district 
being assessed for its pari of the 
cost. The work is in charge of F. 
C. Elliott, Chief Drainage Engineer 
of Florida, to whom great credit is 
given for the skill with which the 
mighty task is being conducted. 





For Business Men and Investors 


Editor, “Forbes” : 

I take a great deal of interest in 
this magazine, as it gives every reader 
a complete survey and digest on the 
most important subjects to a business 
man, including political, economic, 
financial and commercial. It appeals 
to the retired investor or capitalist as 
well as to the men still in harness. 
May the good work go on. 

—R. C. Shrader, 
Box 222, Pocatello, Idaho. 
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Ohio Foremen Get Together 


for Greater Progress 
By Thomas B. Fordham 


Superintendent, Delco-Light Company 
President, Ohio Federation of Foremen’s Clubs 


HE purposes of our Fore- 
men’s Club as stated in its 
constitution are “the im- 
provement of its members as in- 
dustrial executives, the encourage- 
ment of social intercourse among 
them, and the advancement of shop 
management.” 

Our work progressed under the 
very able leadership of men who 
were deeply interested in the pur- 
pose of the organization. Our 
programs consisted of monthly 
meetings, which have in many 
cases been held at some local fac- 
tory. A banquet, which is paid for 
by the members at a nominal rate, 
usually precedes these meetings. 
Following the banquet we are 
usually addressed by a _ good 
speaker, on a topic of value to us. 
Then our meetings have usually 
been closed with a trip through 
the factory so visited. 


New Ideas from Other Plants 


It has been gratifying to note the 
interest which the executives of 
these factories where our meetings 
have been held have shown. In 
many instances they have gone to 
considerable trouble to entertain 
us and give us the full benefits of 
their organization for the success 
of our meetings. Meetings such 
as these cannot help but lend them- 
selves to greater social intercourse 
and a better understanding of the 
work of our local factories, their 
products and methods. Such 
meetings naturally result in new 
ideas and lasting benefits being se- 
cured by the industries whose fore- 
men have attended. 

The objects of the State Fed- 
eration, as contained in its consti- 
tution are: “to help the local units 
in the promotion of better fore- 
manship by studying the needs and 
opportunities of industry, in order 
to make each individual foreman 
a power for good in his own or- 
ganization and community.” 

Here are a few of the things 
which we have learned to be es- 
sential in our work as foremen: 

We have learned that the prime 
and basic fundamental of all indus- 
try is to secure a profit. No in- 
dustry is organized without this 
fundamental purpose as its basis. 
I have heard men state that indus- 
try is only to serve. It may seem 
that this is true, nevertheless it is 


true that any industry, no matter 
how great a service it may give, 
if it does not pay a profit, cannot 
continue to operate. 

We do recognize, however, that 
profits are divided into three very 
distinct parts. First, a profit must 
be rendered to the manufacturers, 
or owners of the business. This 
profit must be a suitable return on 
the money invested in the busi- 
ness. Second, a profit must be 
rendered in suitable wages to the 
producers of the product. Third, 
a profit in satisfactory service and 
use must be rendered to the pur- 
chaser of the product. 


Failure to supply any one of 


‘these forms of profit will of neces- 


sity result in disaster. Foremen 
have an important part in the mak- 
ing of these profits. The test of 
our value lies in our ability to in- 
crease these profits. 

_One of the greatest crimes in 
business is that it should be run at 
a loss. This is in truth a crime 
because it cannot help but cause 
unemployment and discomforts. 


We have learned that our ef- 
forts are not merely to act as “pro- 
duction getters,” but to act for, 
and with, our management in the 
many other responsibilities which 
they would like to have us assume. 
The limits of the responsibility 
which our executives are willing 
to have us carry rest entirely 
with us. 


Giving and Getting 


As we are not merely “produc- 
tion getters” we must act as busi- 
ness men in the operation of that 
particular phase of our work in 
our department, for each foreman 
is really the head of a business en- 
tity, within the entire industrial 
activity of which he is a part. He 
must at all times recognize this 
business unit and operate it as if it 
were his own. 

This review of some of the ¢s- 
sentials we have learned during 
the existence of our organization 
covers also the ideals which we 
have as a basis for the growth of a 
greater Federation of Foremen’s 
Clubs. It is our desire to spread 


this vision as far as we can, so that 
we may learn from others ard that 
we may endeavor to give them of 
the things which we have learned. 
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Big Business Alone 
With Its Conscience 


MERICA produced Big 

Business, and then Big 

Business overhauled Amer- 
ica, making everything big, grand, 
splendid, as it is now. 

While doing this great work, at 
which the world still marvels, 
scarcely believing its eyes, Big 
Business discovered certain lofty 
ideals by which it has been guided 
more and more, and which it now 
proclaims and adopts as distinctly 
its own, promising to apply them 
forevermore, thus assuring a de- 
velopment in years to come still 
bigger, grander, and more splen- 
did, than that which has been wit- 
nessed. 

Why, then, should some Ameri- 
cans be so blind or un- 
grateful as to advocate 


By Kurt Van Stam 


tion looks wolfish. Its teeth are 
long and sharp. 

It would be a wonderiul thing if 
corporations and common man- 
kind could learn to take a genuine 
liking to each other; get so 
chummy that nasty suspicions, 
precautions, proposals, and acts, 
ceased for lack of cause on either 
side. 

With reason and sentiment pull- 
ing together all over in the: big 
nation, progress and happiness 
would be in small danger of inter- 
ruption. 

As human nature is responsive 
and the nature of corporations is 
not a fixed and immutable factor, 
it is not impossible to change and 


Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and Big Business, 
may be condensed into three 
articles of faith: 


1. Utmost employment of inven- 
tion, science, power, and machinery, 
to exploit natural resources, increase 
industrial production, and save manual 
labor. 

2. An open road to leadership for 
anybody. 

3. Exercise of political and gov- 
ernment power limited to maintenance 
of fair play and free competition. 


Under the practical application 
of this creed, it is explained, all 
have gotten richer together, and 
the standard of living, for work- 
men as for all others, has risen to 
to a height undreamed of in any 
other country. Daily 
comforts, savings and 








that America now pro- 
ceed to swallow Big 
Business, or at least 
hobble it and hinder its 
beneficent activities ? 
Reason seems to be 
with Big Business. But 
how about sentiment? 








AYING it can be trusted, Big 
~. Business wants to be left 
alone in charge of America’s 
Progress and Happiness. 

Are there any objections? 


insurance, transporta- 
tion by rail or automo- 
bile, news of the com- 
munity and the world 
at large, schooling and 
information, have been 
placed at the disposal 
of the whole popula- 
tion; only the gifts, 
thrift and industry of 














The pride that cuts 
off the nose to spite 
the face? The love 


and the liking that pre- 
fer the crust and the cottage? 

Kings in their day could say, 
“We alone know what serves for 
the good of the people,” being 
wrong most of the time, and yet 
could be popular, due to traditions, 
personality and good intentions. 
When 10,000 corporations chime 
in chorus—be it through a spokes- 
man or in the periodicals of busi- 
ness organization—“We alone 
know what serves for the good of 
the people, and we can prove it,” 
there will be farmers, laborers, 
merchants, professional ‘persons, 
and men in small business, who 
will make wry faces. “Is that so?” 
they will say. “We will see about 
that.” And they do manage to ex- 
press somehow at the next elec- 
tion that they are not quite 
through with their preference for 
paddling their own canoes—little 
leaking craft that don’t get very 
far, easily swamped, but theirs, 
THEIRS. 

If only Big Business: were love- 
able. If its new ideals only ap- 
peared more like a soul and less 
like a tailored garment. Then, 
perhaps, there would be no trouble. 
But even the smile of a Corpora- 


improve their natural relations. 
But it may be difficult to convince 
either Big Business or its senti- 
mental opponents that a consid- 
erable amount of work looking to 
that end is not only desirable but 
eventually unavoidable. 

Humanity must embrace cor- 
porations daily, and corporations 
must learn to embrace humanity 
without legal advice. “To curb 
the power of private monopolies 
and restore the government io the 
people” must be revealed, to one 
as well-meaning as La Follette, 
as crude and cantankerous advice. 
And Big Business will have to 
adopt a working-ideal in addition 
to those which, it says, it now 
salutes and follows. 

How can such a change be ef- 
fected? By a commission? A 
conference? Or by legislation? 
Perhaps by growth in each cor- 
poration, one after another. 

Let us glance at the argument 
advanced by Big Business. It is 
intelligent, of course, and should 
furnish good clues to a good solu- 
tion. 

The business creed most closely 
associated with the National 


the individual deciding 
the measure of mate- 
rial prosperity and mental ad- 
vancement to be enjoyed by each. 

By “authentic interpretation” 
there is included in this creed a 
demand for sound money and re- 
pudiation of labor parties and farm 
blocs in politics, while the right of 
Labor and Agriculture to organize 
privately, as industry and com- 
merce do, is not denied. 

In politics, organized business 
may of course protect its interests, 
not only by combating proposed 
legislation conflicting with fair 
play and free competition, but also 
by advocacy of laws that promise 
a greater freedom for individuals 
or corporate business enterprise 
than heretofore existing. And 
Labor, Agriculture, and others, 
whose activities are usually looked 
upon as distinct from those of Bus- 
iness, must have the same privi- 
lege, which comes within the 
rights of citizenship common to 
all. Freedom without tolerance or 
tolerance without freedom is in- 
conceivable. 

A business creed could not be 
true and useful if it did not work 
out in practice for the best inter- 
ests of all, including those consid- 
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ering themselves in opposition, 
and if indeed it could not be 
adopted by all as their qwn. 

In making known the main 
principles which it has adopted for 
guidance—though it cannot be 
held responsible for dissenting 
views and practice among its mem- 
bers—Organized Business _ illus- 
trates the practical application of 
these principles by describing the 
methods adopted for bringing 
business men’s views on proposed 
legislative measures to the atten- 
tion of political leaders, and by 
mentioning the measures which 
have been opposed and those which 
have been helped along by the or- 
ganization. A great deal of work 
has been done. 


Business Free of Politics 


The creed is, however, the 
fundamental feature in the appeal 
which Business makes to all Amer- 
icans for sanction to proceed with- 
out new political hindrance and 
disturbance. The creed is brief 
and can be discussed: briefly. It 
should be so nearly right, clear and 
complete that in all important 
cases arising it will furnish de- 
cisive guidance. As business is 
broader than political party, it 
should command support from all 
parties, or be influential enough to 
swing the votes from a party that 
disapproves to one that approves. 
Think what that would mean. 

Suppose the view is taken that 
Big Business has been able to give 
remarkable service because a ma- 
jority of the American people be- 
lieve in the three principles which 
Organized Business is now pro- 
claiming, rather than because Big 
Business believed in them and 
followed them, such a view should 
still leave these principles unas- 
sailable and valid. Their correct- 
ness must be independent of all 
questions of sincerity, always de- 
batable. 

There may be several other se- 
vere tests of fitness which these 
- principles should be strong enough 
to endure, before they can be gen- 
erally accepted as warrant for 
giving Big Business full swing, un- 
hampered by politics. 

They are so sweeping that one 
person scarcely can hope to grasp 
at once all possible viewpoints and 
express them as were they his 
own. But let it be assumed that 
no valid objection can be found 
against any of the three rules. 
There may nevertheless be valid 
objection against accepting them 
as a complete creed, if something 
of vital importance is omitted. 

Millions of persons feel that big 
and powerful business spells small 
and powerless citizenship for 
them; restricted opnorturiities for 


individual enterprise in competi- 
tion with incorporated wealth; a 
maximum of aggregate glory per- 
haps for the nation but not the 


varied living for them that they . 


want; not the give-and-take of 
right and wrong decisions, little 
triumphs and little defeats, from 
which they have been accustomed 
to derive satisfaction. They would 
rather be small motors than big 
cogs. And they won’t subscribe to 
the best business creed in the 
world, if they fear it will work out 
to reduce their own estimate of 
their own importance, or other 
people’s estimate. They are dead 
tired of seeing the same names in 
the newspapers day after day. If 
they can’t do better, they will join 
Ku Klux Klans or infernal broth- 
erhoods of some kind, to get the 
sensation of being still alive, mov- 
ing, and of some consequence. 

Monarchs worked a_ scheme 
which overcame these objections 
in large degree. Militarism was 
part of it. Labor has crushed it. 
It did not include a maximum pro- 
duction of wealth, nor a continu- 
ally rising standard of living for 
all. 


Love of Liberty 


Organized Business has devised 
a scheme that includes these fac- 
tors, but it does not overcome the 
personal objections based on in- 
eradicable human sentiments. Call 
them egotism, vanity, foolishness. 
It does not matter. They are a 
power in a democracy. And they 
have often been called “love of 
liberty” without anybody contra- 
dicting. 

These factors are recognized 
more or less distinctly in small 
business, through a_ fellow-feeling 
and experience. Woe to him who 
does not, in small business and in 
all relations that remain mutually 
human. No doubt, they should be 
fully recognized in Big Business, 
in corporations; more intelligently 
recognized there than anywhere 
else. ‘The recognition should be 
in the business creed. The creed 
should show a clear road, bound to 
be followed, to a development 
identifying all human nature with 
the methods of corporations, since 
corporations are necessary for Big 
Business, and for the progress of 
the nation. 

There is recognition in corpora- 
tion practice. Public relations are 
everywhere cultivated. Customer- 
ownership, profit-sharing by. em- 
ployees, pensions, wide sale of 
stock in small blocks—these and 
other measures conciliate public 
opinion. But 51% in the direc- 
torates holds a grip on all impor- 
tant decisions as firm as any king’s 
on his prerogatives. All business 
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is despotic and must be to succeed 
on a large scale. The concessions 
are sops only. The sour sense of 
impotence and disqualification re. 
mains to gall vast numbers. Ep. 
vious comparisons are drawn with 
the ample lives of the compara- 
tively few in whose hands decisions 
are placed. Outsiders will con- 
tinue to vent their feelings at the 
polls and in legislation until some- 
thing very comprehensive and jin- 
telligent in done to bring the whole 
American public into the closest 
possible human touch with any 
action of a business corporation 
that may concern them. 

Perhaps, the tallest barriers be- 
tween human flesh and corpora- 
tions are intricate law and intricate 
accounting. They should be ley- 
elled to parity. That suggests a 
fourth article in the business creed. 


4. Standardization ‘of corporation 
charters, bylaws, and accounting, with 
utmost simplification consistent with 
legitimate business purposes. 


Probably nobody knows how 
much could be done in this direc- 
tion, as no notable efforts have 
been made except in connection 
with the accounting systems for 
railways and public utilities, and 
those motivated mainly by a tender 
regard for clerical convenience in 
publishing official reports. 


American Legal System 


While standardization and sim- 
plification would soon result in 
thorough acquaintance of the pub- 
lic with the rights and duties of 
corporations—making them as 
generally understood as those per- 
taining to individual relations— 
and would render superfluous the 


present forms of involuntary 
and perfunctory publicity, often 
masked by _ technicalities, and 


would also save much expense, 4 
frank development of these fea- 
tures would not be enough for 
actually winning the affections of 
the whole American public for cor- 
poration methods. And _ nothing 
less will do, in the long run, 1! 
the whole development shall be 
friendly and steady. 

Big Business is not to blame for 
the American legal system whose 
endless delays are good to the 
strong and hard on the weak. Even 
lawyers want ‘this system “re- 
formed by its friends.” Nobody 
defends it warmly, though it has 
trained a a whole population to 
“beware of entrance to a quarrel, 
which is no small service. But the 
favors which the American legal 
system — automatically, irrespons!- 
bly, and for a thousand reasons 
—bestows upon corporations 
rather than upon the man in the 
flesh, are paid for in the loss 0! 
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popular affection. Big Business 
might rationally consider how its 
odious advantages in all dealings 
with the law could be voluntarily 
abandoned. If, in so doing, it con- 
tributed to a reform which nearly 
everybody would like, it could 
place new laurels on its enviable 
record of recent achievements. 
There is practically only one 
method that has been tried. Many 
European countries have Courts of 
Conciliation before which all liti- 
gants must appear to have their 
cases considered quickly by one 
or more judges in the light of con- 
science and natural equity. They 
are Courts of Conscience more 
than of law. They are free of cost, 
at least in some countries. There 
are some penalties for one who re- 
fuses conciliation if he is after- 
wards judged to be in the wrong 
in the law courts. These courts 
have been in operation for more 
than one hundred years. They 
could probably be much improved. 


Courts of Conscience 


The possibility which seems in 
sight is that Big Business may be- 
come strongly instrumental in 
establishing Courts of Conscience 
with final jurisdiction to decide 
quickly between corporations and 
men, but with power to refuse 
decision. 

Conscience is instantaneous, al- 
most, where law is slow. It is 
safer than old law in modern com- 
plications. The existence of 
Courts of Conscience would com- 
pel the corporation to consult con- 
science in advance rather than the 
corporation lawyer. It would 
save money and please the public. 
The development of conscience in 
the public might prove an addi- 
tional advantage. 

In the business creed there 
would be another brief and, for 
the present, promissory ideal: 

5. Development of Courts of Con- 
science to judge between corporations 
and natural persons, 

provided a referendum of the bus- 
iness world approved the thought. 
“Organized conscience for organ- 
ized business” does. not sound like 
a utopian slogan. 

And, of course, there is much 
more that could be said on the 
subject of winning the whole pub- 
lic over to affectionate pride in 
ITS efficient corporations. After 
all, the question is only one of 
efficiency in a comparatively new 
line of effort. Ethics and utility 
converge forever toward the same 
results. 





_ The way to gain a good reputation 
is to endeavor to be what you desire 
to appear.—Turner. 


_ although if 
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66 19. 
Says “Sam”: 
Suicide Is the Only Thing That Can Be Accom- 
plished Without Using the Efforts of Others 


foreign language newspaper 
before him, “by a proper 
translation of this news sheet you will 
find that it is the down-trodden work- 
man who is the maker of all wealth.” 
“Sure,” says Sam, “just like the 
building of a high-power locomotive 
rests upon the shoulders of Angelo 
Antherotex who unloads pig iron 
from the cars for number three fur- 
nace. Angelo is the whole works, 
left to himself he 
wouldn’t even unload pig iron, he 
would be so busy telling about it. 
“Every man is born equal, but it’s 
the composition that’s different. 
“To run the machine that turns out 
the hub caps for the Ford buggy may 
be just as important as shoveling 
coal into the furnace; but it’s neither 
the one job nor the other that built 
up the business. Undirected labor 


66 S AM,” says I, spreading out a 


is a mob, and a mob never made 


anything. 

“Jerry is single and earns more 
money than Bill, but he always 
borrows something before pay day. 
while Bill owns his own house and 
supports a family. 

“Sure the man who thinks as an 
individual has no complaints because 
he takes advantage of the opportuni- 
ties around him. ’Tis the chap who 
drifts with a mob that discovers no 
chance of bettering himself; he has 
no thoughts of his own, and equal 
advancement for the whole mob does 
not change his relation or position in 
the mass, no matter what he gets. 

“Tis the individual that makes the 


‘job, but it’s education, environment, 


and ambition that make the indi- 
vidual. There’s many a man has got 
an ediication in the same time and 
with the same chances that another 
has spent in playing. pinochle. 

“A fine business there would be if 
Angelo was made president of the 
company or if each man was left to 
find his own work. A stream may 
have a lot of power, but you can’t get 
the use of it until it is directed over 
a wheel or a turbine. One hundred 
thousand volts may be the best 
distributing current, but it’s an elec- 
trician’s job to handle it and not the 
preacher’s. If everybody was doing 
the same thing there would be no one 
doing anything 

“Angelo, with fifty thousand, 
wouldn’t be unloading pig iron; but 
if there was no unloading or similar 
work done there would be no use for 
the fifty thousand. 

“Quite so, Sam,” says I. “If I 
catch your drift it would seem that 
labor takes itself too seriously with- 
out in the least understanding the 





really serious aspects of the industry 
or business that keeps it employed.” 

“Ye have partly expressed it,” says 
Sam. “The point of the argument 
is that civilization depends upon the 
doing of many different jobs. The 
jobs create classes, because each job 
has a language and interest of its 
own, and people with the same inter- 
ests will get together. 

“The lawyer will earn twenty-five 
thousand or more per year, because 
he spent from four to seven years in 
grinding preparation for his job and 
perhaps another ten years in working 
up a reputation. He is cashing in 
at middle life for the lean years of 
his youth. 

“The mechanic gets two thousand 
or so per year, because he preferred 
to start out with five dollars per day 
in hand instead of accepting the 
grind and the lean years of prepara- 
tion. He reaps the exact reward of 
his own exertion. For the work he 
does there are a hundred or a thou- 
sand who can do as well. For the 
work of the lawyer there may be no 
other who so exactly understands 
some peculiarity of the situation. 

“All work depends upon business, 
and business is the outcome of desires 
for. better living and more enjoy- 
ment. The heart of business is or- 
ganization, and organization is col- 
lective effort that supplements the 
work of one individual with that of 
another for the accomplishment of 
some purpose. 

“Tis not possible for the mind of 
one man to grasp more than the 
shadow of all knowledge, and it re- 
quires all knowledge to keep the fab- 
ric of our civilization together. 

“Sure, as the connecting rod is nec- 
essary so that the two or more wheels 
of a locomotive may give traction, in 
the same way it is necessary for the 
go-betweens, the white-collar man, 
all the so-called non-producers to 
connect up the various efforts of 
many jobs so they will all lead in the 
same direction. Without this over- 
seeing or connection service all pro- 
duction and all jobs would stop, and 
we would all go back to the war club 
and the mud hut in tne woods. 

“If any man can take a shovel and 
throw dirt, sure and the pay for the 
job will suffer from competition be- 
cause muscle is easier to come by 
than brain development. But if one 
man discovers a way to throw more 
dirt than his fellows he’ll soon be 
bossing the gang and wearing a white 
collar. 

“°Tis the fool who finds the most 
fault with the wise man, and it’s the 
loafer who kicks most of his job.” 


“Helping Employees to Help 
Themselves—to Health 


How Much Can an Employer Afford to Spend to Improve Physical Condition of 
His Employees? Example of a Workable Insurance and Health Plan 


\ 


OULD it be possible for 

Judge Gary to devise a 

plan which would enable 
the U. S. Steel Corporation to 
make more money out of 


By Harold A. Ley 


President, Life Extension Institute 


Examination of over 300,000 per- 
sons by the Life Extension Institute 
hasn’t shown one perfect individual. 

We all have something the mat- 


| fora Typical Plant Employing a Thousand Workers 


work for the greatest number of 
days in the year and in the best 
_physical condition to do their 
work. Any plan that results in 

improving the health of 








its employees and which, 
at the same time would 
meet the approval of Mr. 
Gompers? 

A plan based on improv- 
ing the health of the em- 
ployees would accomplish 
that result. 

The better the physical 
condition of the employees, 
the more money they will 
make and the bigger the 
production in a plant will 
be. I don’t believe there 
is a labor leader in the 
country who would object 
to a plan that resulted in 
the empioyees improving 
their physical condition 
voluntarily. 

But it is a difficult job to 
interest the average em- 
ployee in his health. He 
thinks he is perfectly well 
and sees no need for a phy- 
sical examination. 

Experience has shown 
that the average man is 
perfectly willing to submit 
to an examination simply 
for the sake of getting in- 
surance. The examination 
discloses the fact that he 
isn’t the 100 per cent. per- 
fect specimen he thinks he 
is, and when his impair- 
ments are pointed out to 
him he becomes interested 
in what he can do to put 
himself into condition. This 
is the opportune time to 
tell him, not only what he 
must do to correct his im- 
pairments, but also how to 








The Most Neglected 
Machine on Earth 


RODUCTIVE machinery 
constantly being 


recondi- 


tioned, and our gasoline buggies 
receive at least a seasonal over- 
But what about the 
human machine? Figures com- 
piled by the Life Extension Insti- 
tute for Hoover’s waste elimina- 


hauling. 


tion committee reveal that— 


The economic loss in this country 
annually from preventable disease 
and death is over $3,000,000,000, and 
$1,800,000,000 of this loss is among 
the gainfully employed. 

The economic loss from _ the 
tuberculosis death rate alone is 
$500,000,000 annually, and $26,000,- 
000,000 for this generation figured 
on the diminished longevity. 

42,000,000 gainfully employed lose 
350,000,000 days from illness dis- 
abilities and non-industrial acci- 
dents annually; 28,000 die from in- 
dustrial accidents. 

500,000 working people die an- 
nually. At least one-half of this loss 
is preventable or postponable by 
proper medical supervision, periodic 
medical examination, health educa- 
tion, and community hygiene. 


In this article Mr. Ley tells how 


you can get your workers to safe- 
guard their health, while at the 
same time they are receiving the 


benefit of low-rate insurance. 


employees justifies the 
employer in spending a 
certain amount of money. 
The question is: How 
much can he afford to 
is spend for certain results? 
Let us take, for example, 
a plant employing a thou- 
sand workers, divided as 
follows: 
700 at $1,000 a year=$700,000 
200 at 2,000 a year= 400,00 
75 at 3,000 a year= 225,000 
25 at 5,000 a year= 125,000 


$1,450,000 

Would the company be 
justified in spending $20,- 
000 additional a year if it 
resulted in this group’s im- 
proving their physical con- 
dition and also helped them 
to solve some of their prob- 
lems and increased the 
goodwill of these em- 
ployees towards the firm? 
I- don’t believe any em- 
ployer ever makes any 
money out of a grouch. It 
is the employee who does 
the thousand and _ one 
things during the year be- 
cause he is satisfied who 
makes the profits for the 
concern. 

There are two problems 
that confront every em- 
ployee: First, what is 
going to happen to him if 
he is taken sick; and, sec- 
ond, what will happen to 
his family if he dies. 

These problems are ones 
that every employee should 
solve for himself, and no 














live. 


employer is making a bet- 





Fresh _ air, exercise, 
cleanliness, and need of ail the 
things that go to make up a 
hygienic life can be impressed 
upon a person when he finds there 
is something wrong with him and 
becomes interested in correcting 
his defects. 


ter with us. In the draft over one- 
third of the boys between 18 and 
31 were rejected as being unfit, 
and those accepted had something 
wrong with them. 

Every employer is interested in 
keeping his employees at their 


ter man or woman of an 
employee when he assumes these 
obligations. 

To solve them each man must 
pay his share of the expense; ‘0, 
if these matters are handled by a 
mutual benefit association (which 
I strongly recommend), it must be 
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optional whether he comes in or 
not and whether he comes in or 
not depends on what he is going 
to get for his money. 

Suppose we figure that each em- 
ployee in the above group pays 25 
cents a week for each $1,000 of 
salary into a mutual benefit so- 
ciety, and the employer pays in an 
equal amount, and the combined 
contributions are used to buy life 
insurance, sickness insurance, and 
a health service which is designed 
to improve the health of the group. 

Group life insurance can be 
bought for approximately $9 a year 
per thousand. Group sickness in- 
surance can be bought for approx- 
imately $9 a year for $10 a week 
benefit which will run for twenty- 
six weeks, beginning at the end of 
the seventh day of sickness, and 
will pay for all sickness or acci- 
dents outside of the plant not cov- 
ered by the usual workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. Group health ser- 
vice that gives each person a thor- 
ough physical examination and 
advice on how to live and what to 
do to correct any impairments dis- 
closed by the examination can be 
bought for $5 a year in a plant of 
this size. 


How Plan Works Out 


Call the group earning $1,000 
“Class A”; call the group earning 
$2,000 “Class B”; call the group 
earning $3,000 “Class C”; call the 
group earning $5,000 “Class D.” 

Class A pay in 25 cents a week, 
or $13 a year, and the firm pays a 
like amount, making a total of $26. 


$1,250 life insurance @ $9.... $11.25 


10 a week sickness insur- 


BBCSO: BO s.,<0109-05 9.00 
Health service ........ 5.00 
TOtAl. COSE acini ase $25.25 


Class B pay in 50 cents a week, 
or $26 a year, and the firm a like 
amount—a total of $52. 

$3,000 life insurance @ $9.... $27.00 


20 a week sickness insur- 


ARCO LO) Bee 6 oisis-ocds ois 18.00 
Health service ....... 5.00 
DOTA NOOSE. Si isiccisisisie $50.00 


_Class C pay in 75 cents a week 
or $39 a year, and the firm a like 
amount—a total of $78. 


$5,000 life insurance @ $9... $45.00 
30 a week sickness insur- 


SOE GO vccccccccces 27.00 
Health service ........ 5.00 
PONE WHEE nncciessce $77.00 


Class D pay in $1.25 a week, or 


$65 a year, and the firm a like. 


amount—a total of $130. 
$9,000 life insurance @ $9... $81.00 


50 a week sickness insur- 


rs 45.00 
Health service ........ 5.00 
Total cost . $131.00 


To have a mutual benefit society 
run properly the influential men in 
an organization should be induced 
to become members. When a prop- 
osition of this kind is being con- 
sidered, get together the influen- 
tial men in the organization—they 
generally are the ones who fall in 
Classes C and D—and ask them 
if they are interested in forming a 
mutual benefit association which 
will give them $5,000 of life insur- 
ance, for instance, for $39 a year 
besides the sick benefits and health 
service. The life insurance feature 
alone will sell this plan to most 
men. 

Some of the men in this group 
are unable to buy life insurance at 
any price on account of their phys- 





Harold A. Ley 


Pres., Life Extension Institute, Inc. 


ical condition, and when they have 
an opportunity of getting $5,000 of 
life insurance for $39 without a 
physical examination and regard- 
less of their physical condition or 
age. When they are told that it 
is necessary to have 75 per cent. of 
the employees who are eligible in 
order to qualify for group insur- 
ance where the employees help pay 
for it, they will take off their coats 
and go to work and sell the idea to 
the rest of the employees. 

When you realize that the Met- 
ropolitan, Prudential, and John 
Hancock life insurance companies 
have over 55,000,000 policies issued 
among the working classes and 
that for $13 a year a man at age 35 
can buy $350 of life insurance un- 
der an industrial policy, you can 
understand how easy it is to sell 
this man a membership in a bene- 
fit association which gives him 
$1,250 of life insurance plus his 
health insurance and health service 
for the same money and possibly 


_in the same company. 


The employees are interested be- 
cause they can get their insurance 
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so cheap, but the employer can 
very properly say: 

“I am not particularly interested 
in buying you your insurance, 
but I will contribute my share, 
if you will agree to combine the 
health service with your insurance 
and agree to an annual examsina- 
tion of your members; for it is from 
your improved condition that 
comes as a result of these exam- 
inations that I am going to get 
the additional income to pay for 
my share of the expense. 

“You can have the examinations 
a matter of confidential relationship 
between yourselves and the con- 
cern making them. I don’t want 
to have anything to do with them 
or to know anything about the re- 
sults of the examination except 
what you want to have me know. 

“If you take an interest in cor- 
recting the impairments disclosed, 
it is going to result in reducing the 
amount of sickness and deaths 
around this plant, and that is what 
I am interested in seeing done. It 
will also result in reducing the cost 
of the life and sickness insurance, 
and you can have the benefits of 
all these savings that result from 
reducing the cost.” 


Workers Keep Cost Down 


The total cost of the plan out- 
lined above would be: 





700 x $25.25 = $17,675 
200 x 50.00 = 10,000 
75 x 77.00 = = 5,775 
25 x 13100 = 3,275 

$36,725 


And of that total the employees 
would pay $18,350 and the em- 
ployer $18,375—less than the 
amount mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article. The insurance 
features would cost $31,725 and the 
health service $5,000. 

A 20 per cent. saving in the in- 
surance would amount to $6,345— 
a nice dividend for the treasury of 
the benefit association to help 
members who need financial assist- 
ance to correct the impairments 
disclosed by the examination. 
When the employees are interested 
in the net cost of the insurance 
they will see that employees not 
only get back to work as soon as 
they are in proper condition to 
work, but they will use their in- 
fluence to get employees to cor- 
rect the impairment that keep 
them from working. 

When there is a group in an or- 
ganization that have previously 
been paid full wages when sick, the 
employer can agree to make up the 
difference between the full wage 
and the amount contributed by the 
benefit association just as long as 
the benefit association pays its 
benefit. When the association 
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thinks it time to quit paying’ bene- 
fits it is time for the employer to 
look into things. 

All the employer asks is for the 
employees to put themselves in 
shape to do their work. It should 
be optional for each employee to 
join or not, but if they refuse they 
should be made to suffer the con- 
sequences. 

The following actual experiences 
illustrate how this plan has worked 
out in one concern: 

The first case brought to my at- 
tention was during the “flu” epi- 
demic. The president of an asso- 
ciation came to me one day and 
told me he thought the association 
had saved the life of one of its men. 
It seems that this man, who was 
one of the head-office timekeepers, 
had double-pneumonia and his wife 
and baby both had the “flu.” He had 
spent all his money and needed ad- 
ditional medical and nursing assist- 
ance. It came to the attention of 
the officers of the association and 
they called the executive commit- 
tee together and voted to spend 
$200 on this case, and they then 
made it their business to go out 
and find the additional nurses and 
doctors, which was a difficult thing 
to do at that time. They succeeded 
in getting the additional help, and 
wete gratified after the man was 
on the road to recovery to have the 
doctors tell them that if it hadn’t 
been for this additional assistance 
the man would never have lived. 
The man was so grateful that he 
sent word he was going to pay 
back the money they spent on him 
in $5 instalments as soon as he got 
back on his feet. This had all been 
done without the knowledge of any 
one in the firm and was accom- 
plished before the officers of the 
concern knew anything about it. 


What Happened to Case No. 2 


The second case was as follows: 

One of our. New York men 
told me that one of our men in 
Virginia was in a very bad way. 
He had been losing weight very 
rapidly and both he and his wife 
were very much worried. I sent 
word to have him come at once to 
New York and have a thorough 
examination. 

He was at the Institute for four 
or five days, having a thorough 
physical examination with all kinds 
of X-ray tests. His trouble was 
diagnosed as ulcer of the stomach. 
He was told what to do, and two 
weeks later I received a letter from 
him telling me how much better he 
was feeling and enclosing a bill of 
$58 for the: special tests he had 
received while in New York. Mem- 
bership in the association entitled 
him to a complete physical exam- 
ination, but not to these special 








tests. He stated that he had been 
under a great deal of expense and 
wondered whether Fred T. Ley & 
Company, or the Association, 
would pay his bill, or whether he 
himself would have to pay it. 

I told him that the association 
had funds in its treasury for just 
such things and referred his letter 
to the association. The next time 
I was home the president of the 
association showed me this letter 
and stated that he didn’t think the 
association should pay this bill, as 
he felt that the man himself was 
weil able to pay it. He was draw- 
ing a good salary and had only him- 
self and wife to support. I told 
him it was up to him to decide, and 
he asked me if I had any objections 
to his sending a letter which he 
showed me. He asked the man 
certain pertinent questions in re- 
gard to his financial condition, 
stating that before the association 
could pay this bill he would have 
to go before the Executive Com- 
mittee with the answers. A week 
later, he told me he had heard 
from this man and showed me his 
answer. He had written: 


A Chance for Constructive Work 

“If you fellows expect me to an- 
swer all these questions I will pay 
this bil] myself.” 

If it hadn’t been for the Asso- 
ciation the firm would have paid 
this bill. 

The third case was one where 
two men on a job in Worcester had 
been found with hernias and the 
doctor recommended an operation 
in both cases. The men agreed to 
go to the hospital together and 
have the operations performed at 
the same time. One was a fore- 
inan and the other a superinten- 
dent. The foreman had joined the 
association, but the superintendent 
had not. 

The president of the association 
came to me one day and said he 
had received word from the super- 
intendent to the effect that he 
wanted to join the association and 
that the executive committee had 
turned him down. I asked him 
why they had taken such action, 
and he said that the superinten- 
dent had a chance to join the as- 
sociation six months before when 
it was formed and hadn’t done so. 
They sent back word to him that 
they would be glad to have him 
join after he recovered. 

The working out of this plan in 
industry—and it can be sold to any 
group of employees—will be one 
of the biggest pieces of construc- 
tive work that has ever been done 
and no one can see the ultimate 
good that would result. 


The whole idea is based on the ° 


employer trying to help his people 
to help themselves. 
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The Story of a Man Who 
Didn’t Think 


HAT was the heading on a 
newspaper story announcing 
the auction sale of the goods 

of Tom Harbaugh of Casstown, 
Ohio. 

Who is Tom Harbaugh? Years 
ago he was one of the best known 
writers of adventure stories in the 
United States. 

Volumes and volumes of. sensa- 
tional writings were turned out by 
Harbaugh, and at one time he was 
considered wealthy from the returns 
of his endeavors. 

Last July, before a pitifully small 
collection of worldly goods stood a 
village auctioneer who asked a hand- 
ful of country people to part with 
their dollars. 


All the money received was $1,- 
000 and with this Harbaugh, now 
nearing his eightieth birthday, went 
to the Miami County poor house, 
where he will spend the rest of his 
life. 


One of his possessions was a great 
album which contained scores of let- 
ters from eminent men from Abra- 
ham Lincoln to Theodore Roosevelt. 

It is said that Harbaugh’s corre- 
spondents included virtually every 
Union and Confederate general who 
survived the Civil War as well as 
foreign notables who acknowledged 
over their signatures the pleasure they 
had found in his thrilling stories or 
the sentimental poetry that he wrote. 

Now why is it that at eighty Tom 
Harbaugh had to go to the Miami 
County poor house? 

Holes in His Pockets 

There is no doubt at all that he 
earned all the money he needed to 
secure for himself a comfortable old 
age. It was no trouble at all for him 
to earn money. One great trouble, 
and the one that made him a financial 
failure at the end of his days was his 
inability to save money. 

When money was coming in to him 
freely, he spent freely. Apparently 
he gave no thought to the future. 
The money that came easily went just 
as easily. 


Today at the age of eighty Tom 
Harbaugh is in a poor house. 

There must be a lesson in this story 
for people who are earning and 
spending all they earn now. 

If you are a spender and not a 
saver and cannot find anything in this 
story that you can use in your own 
life, thousands of words of preaching 
will have no effect upon you. 

When you are old, will you stand 
with bowed head as the auctioneer 
sells your poor collections of worldly 
goods, or will you sit in a comfortable 
chair on the porch of your own com- 
fortable home and watch the sun go 
down on your well-ordered life?— 
Thomas Dreier. 
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(Continued from page 605) 
tion and with the general adoption of 
the three-phase system soon became 
the center of attention. 

Although, as has been said above, 
generators are made for coupling 
direct to all kinds of driving machin- 
ery, still, on account of the character- 
istics of the countries in which the 
Asea has found its most important 
markets, the water turbine driven 
generators have been not only the 
largest in size but also the most 
numerous. For installations in 
Sweden alone Asea has_ supplied 
about 80 per cent. of the AC gener- 
ators, totaling upwards of 1,150,000 
HP, The standardized’ designs for 
these machines embrace all sizes from 
7,500 KVA at 150 RPM, down to 
3.5 KVA at 1,500 RPM. 

The Asea has branches in Norway, 
Denmark, Finland, Russia, England, 
Spain and in other countries, with 
factories at London, Christiania, and 
Jaroslavl, and agents in most of the 


through his ability to win people, 
through his great insight into the 
problems, and through his rich ex- 
perience in the questions involved he 
became a noted member of that con- 
ference. When it was decided to 
form an intefnational association of 
employers, Mr. Edstrom became a 
member of the governing board. 
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remaining civilized countries of the 
world. 

The rapid increase in the number 
of employees has made the housing 


problem active. To solve this ques- 
tion it has been necessary for the 
company to build homes for its em- 
ployees. One-family houses have been 
preferred, but it has not been pos- 
sible to fully carry out this policy. 
Another method in building construc- 
tion is that of apartment houses on 
the four sides of a common square, 
the court thus formed being planted 
with trees and provided with play- 
things for children’s playgrounds. 
Club houses have been built for the 
Officials, with dining and drawing 
rooms, libraries and bedrooms. A 
short distance outside of Vesteras, 
Asea has a sporting park with build- 
ings tor the use of its employees in 
summer and in winter. 

Since 1916, Mr. Edstrom has been 
the president of the National Feder- 
ation of Employers Associations of 
Sweden and in this capacity he 
represented that country at the inter- 
national labor conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1919. Through his 
knowledge of foreign languages, 
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Mr. Edstrom has always been a 
first class athlete, if one is to believe 
Mr. Victor Balck, the leader in Swed- 
ish sports: “At one of the first sport- 
ing tournaments ever held in Sweden, 
a strong, well-built and good-natured 
youth won in several contests. I 
asked who that boy was, and was told 
he was called Edstrém, and that he 
hailed from somewhere on the West 
Coast.” It was added, “If that boy 
holds what he promises and continues 
to develop, he will amount to some- 
thing.” He has held what he prom- 
ised—that is characteristic of Sigfrid 
Edstrom. He has also developed not 
only to a good all-round sportsman 


but also to a wise and forceful leader - 


and organizer of Swedish sports. 
“Years passed,” continued Mr. 
Balck, “and I had forgotten all about 
the incident. Then, one evening, a 
tall, strong man appeared at my work 
rooms. He said he knew me, and I 
thought I also recognized his self- 
confident personality. It was Sigfrid 
Edstrém. He had something on his 
mind and he stated his errand with 
so much conviction and insight that 
it inspired confidence. He proposed 
a plan for the formation of a national 
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organization for sports. He thought 
that it was not only money that was 
needed but a strong directing organi- 
zation to take charge of the various 
sporting clubs. We understood each 
other and the Swedish Gymnastics 
and Sports Association was formed.” 

“Of this organization Mr. Edstrém 
has become the soul and has guided it 






Interior views of the shops of the 
General Swedish Electric Company. 
(Above) One of the shops for the pro- 
duction of large machinery such as 
waterpower turbines and giant gener- 
ators. (Left) Interior of street car shop. 


to its present state of development 
with a sure eye and a firm hand. 
Even outside of Sweden Mr. Ed- 
strom has been recognized as a ca- 
pable leader of sports, and he is the 
chairman of the International Sports 
Association.” 





Tonic and Nerve Food for Business 
Men 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

“Just right here I wish to state that 
Forbes Magazine in my opinion is the 
very best tonic and nerve food for all 
business men, large or small, in both 
Canada and the United States, and 
that a careful study of it will do more 
to keep them on their feet than any- 
thing else.” 

—Roy E. Belyea, 
1002 Bathurst Street, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


* * * 
Best Magazine to Come to Him 


Editor, “Forbes” : 


I desire to take this opportunity 
of saying to you that I feel this 
is one of the best magazines that 
comes across my deSk, and while 
I have not the time to begin read- 
ing all of them, I always make 
time to read yours. 

—M. G. L. Harris, Purchasing 
Agent, Wm. M. Crane Co., N. Y. C. 


















What Is the 
Needed Factor? 


In spite of abnormally easy 
money rates, business as a 
whole has not improved to 
any marked degree. But, 
in July the stock mar- 
ket’s decided advance has 
seemed to indicate a sub- 
stantial business revival in 
prospect. 

What is the factor needed 
to increase business vol- 
umes this fall and to assure 
a continuance of rising 
prices for stocks? One very 
important element can ef- 
fect both. Is it or will it 
be present? Will stocks 
advance in August? Our 
latest bulletin discusses 
this factor thoroughly and 
arrives at a definite conclu- 
sion. 


Your copy free on request— 


waa] Mail the coupon 


ECON VICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send gratis “The Needed 
Factor,’ Bulletin S-44 
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Is This 1923 
Over Again? 


AST year, the stock market, 
after a vigorous advance 
into early March, entered a 


six months’ bear movement, with 
drastic declines. 








This year the stock market action 
has been very similar. The high 
levels of this month have closely 
ee the highs of March, 


A Bear Market 
Ahead? 


Will developments similar to those of 
1923 be continued? Or, do present funda- 
mental and technicl stock market condi- 
tions operate against a continuation of 
the parallel of last year? 


An analysis of this situation, discussing 
probable developments ahead has just 
been pre our clients. A few 
copies are available for FREE distribu- 


Simply ask for FA-15 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of FINANCE 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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H. E. Byram, President of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, in an ax- 
clusive message to “Forbes” readers, says: 

“The whole business situation in the 
territory served by our lines is vitally af- 
fected by the pros- 
perity of agricul- 
tural interests, and 
the unusual and 
favorable change in 
the agricultural sit- 
uation will undoubt- 
edly be beneficial to 
the railroads of the 
Northwest. 

“The recent phe- 
nomenal increase in 
the price of grain products is a refuta- 
tion of the argument that the rates 
charged by the railroads for transport- 
ing products have any material influence 
on the market prices of those products. 
It is a still stronger argument against 
the folly of attempting to lower freight 
rates when the prices of those com- 
modities decline, because to carry out 
the logic of such an argument it would 
be necessary to raise the freight rates 
on grain products, when the market 
prices increase, as has occurred re- 
cently, and which amounts to consider- 
ably more than the average charge per 
bushel made by the railroads for trans- 
porting those products to market. 

“The recent decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in declining to 
lower freight rates in response to de- 
mands made by agricultural interests, 
based on last year’s conditions, but 
which do not prevail at the present time, 
is evidence the Commission recognizes 
that to attempt to regulate the prices 
of railroad transportation to correspond 
with declines in the market value of 
those commodities would be economically 
unsound. This decision of the Commis- 
sion also insures the railroads of the 
Northwest of obtaining at least the 
present rates on grain in the carriage 
of the large crop which is apparently to 
be produced this year, and which should 
greatly assist in restoring agricultural 
and general business in the Northwest, 
which has been at a standstill for the 
last four or five years.” 


J. F. Wanamaker, President of the 
American Cotton Association, in comment- 
ing upon the cotton crop prospects, said: 

“One half of the 1924 cotton crop grow- 
ing period has passed, and in thirty years’ 
personal experience and observation, I have 
never known cotton to produce anything 
like a normal yield under such conditions. 
A study of the statistical data on produc- 
tion of cotton by states infested by the boll 
weevil in the last thirty years proves that: 
no state has produced under the most 
favorable conditions exceeding 60 per cent. 
of the pre-weevil production on an equal 
area in cultivation. Increased production 
in Texas has been caused by largely in- 
creased acreage. There was but little June 
fruitage this year, and if the weevil takes 
the usual August and September toll of 
the fruitage, the crop must depend upon 


) WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 
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July development, which has felt the ip. 
fluence of the most adverse weather con. 
ditions.” 


Daniel Willard, president of Baltimore 
& Ohio, asked by the editor of “Forbes” 
how he regarded the outlook, replied: 

“Tt is estimated that a billion dollars 
has been added to the value of farm 
products by the rise 
in prices during the 
last six weeks. The 
inflow of so much 
money to agricul- 
tural States will 
mean greatly in- 
creased purchases 
of manufactured 
goods. This should 
quicken business all 
e around. While the 
volume of traffic has fallen below last 
year’s, it is reasonable to look for im- 
provement when freer buying by farmers 
gets under way. 

“As for Baltimore & Ohio, we will 
earn our dividend, with something to 
spare, after having done our full duty 
in maintaining the system in first-class 
shape.” 





Judge E. H. Gary, Chairman of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, at the time his company 
recently declared an extra dividend, com- 
mented as follows: 

“Some people do not realize the change 
that has taken place during the last twenty- 
five to fifty years and the opportunities 
that are offered to-day for progress in the 
United States. We all know that politics, 
to a considerable extent, affects the busi- 
ness conditions of the country, but these 
conditions are only temporary and cannot 
hold back natural, reasonable progress. If 
I were giving advice I would say: ‘Have 


confidence in the United States; be patient 


and courageous and rely upon the opportu- 
nities which are presented to us for a fair 
amount of prosperity that is coming to the 
world, and is sure to be larger and larger 
as the years go by.’ 

“What every reasonable person desires 
is economic progress and prosperity, because 
comfort and happiness depend upon them. 
Personally, I am very hopeful of the fu- 
ture. I believe in the country, in our in- 
stitutions, in the sentiment of the people 
and in their intelligence. The majority of 
the people of this country will determine 
what candidates shall be elected this year 
in order to best protect and promote the 
welfare of the whole people, and will act 
accordingly.” 


George F. Johnson, President of the 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation, in com- 
menting upon conditions in the leather 
and shoe industry, said to a representative 
of “Forbes”: 

“We have been running from 80 to % 
per cent. as compared with a year ago 
in point of production. Our orders look 
better. We expect soon to be running 
fully up to a year ago, as there seems 
to be a very definite improvement.” 
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- Commemoration of the arrivel at the 

7 one hundredth milestene consisted chiefly 

" of work, according to Percy H. Johnston, 

. President of the bank, who said that it 

- would not depart even for the anniversary 

- from the usual custom of extending ser- 

ns vice to its clientele. The bank.has opened 
branches in many sections of New York Be sure to mention this magazine when writing for literature 
and has its main offices at Broadway and 
Chambers Street, at Twenty-ninth Street 

S. and Fifth Avenue and at Forty-sixth Street 

"y and Madison Avenue. 
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Speculation and Optimism 
(Continued from page 597) 


what may occur to. bring our own presi- 
dential campaign violently into the reck- 
oning. In Europe there has been many 
q slip twixt the cup and the lip.” Also, 
should quotations rise wildly on the ex- 
changes there would certainly be the 
possibility, if not the probability, of a 
sharp reaction should actual develop- 








|About Important People 











E. R. Harriman, son of the late E. H. 
Harriman, was recently elected a di- 
rector of the American Trust Company. 
He is associated with his brother, W. 
Averell Harriman, in shipping and rail- 
road interests. ; 

Gray Silver, of West Virginia, 
Washington representative of the 
American Foreign Bureau Federation, 
has been elected president of the $26,- 
000,000 Grain Marketing Company, rep- 
resenting a merger of several of the 
largest grain companies in the country. 

Willard E. Swift of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, has been elected Second Vice- 
president of the United States Envelope 
Company, and Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

W. F. Harrington has been made Gen- 
eral Manager of the dyestuff department 


Come ‘Jo 


KENILWORTH INN 


‘in the [and of the Sky” 


ATURE’'S PARADISE with man-made com 
forts and conveniences to please and entertain 
the business man and his family. 
KENILWORTH INN joined hands with nature 
to give discriminating people an ideal resort. All the 
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“Yes, we're insured!” 











































but 


While complete insurance will cover the building and contents 
loss, rendering the actual cost of rebuilding easier, fire always 
delivers far more insidious blows. Loss of life or serious injury, 
temporary suspension of business involving loss of orders and 
customers, damage to credit through destroyed collateral—a!l 
these come with fire while much overhead continues. No wonder 


fire sends many a firm to the wall. 


To offset this, our more progressive and farsighted business 
men are applying intensive fire prevention practices as the best 
possible correlation to their fire insurance. Many of these men 
have benefited from the service rendered by our large and highly 
efficient corps of Fire Prevention Engineers. Through this me- 
dium, they have attained a new standard of protection from fire 
and with it the substantial reductions in insurance premiums by 
which first class risks are always recognized. 


























You or your insurance representative can 
secure the details of this free service 
through our local agent or direct from us. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Saree So a Gee FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of the Union Petroleum Company which EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


was tak ime ago by Sin- 
ed aken over some time ago Dy semen wees % ~ 
ve P CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Major General George H. Harries, 
Vice-president of H. M. Byllesby & 
Company, has been elected Vice-presi- 
dent and General Manager of the San 
Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. 


of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Com- 
pany, to succeed F. W. Pickard, who 
has been elected a member of the 
Executive Committee. 

A. C. Woodman has resigned as a 
Vice-president of the Sinclair Consoli- 
dated Oil Corporation, but will remain 
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*PAYMENTS 








T is not a man’s income 

so much as his ability 
to conserve a part of his 
savings and increase it by 
careful investing, that spells 
success. 


The development of odd lot 
and partial payment pur- 
chases of securities enables 
the investor to purchase 
good issues without waiting 
until he has accumulated a 
comparatively large sum. 


Our interesting free book- 
let describing the terms 
and benefits of our pay- 
ment arrangements will be 
sent to any one interested on 
request. 


Ask for Booklet F. 256 
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cisions and appreciate 
the value of informa- 
tion, promptly available 
and courteously fur- 
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Our competent infor- 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Foundation for the Rise Becoming Visible— 


“Expect Great Things” of the Rails 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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M ERCANTILE agencies report that 
July closed with more activity in 
steel, lumber, copper, shoes, leather, cotton 
goods and wool, while gains in operations 
were recorded in many lines of industry. 

Bradstreet’s says: “New buying is very 
generally moderate, cautious, in fact; but 
there seems more definite faith expressed 
in an actual turn for the better than at any 
time since the rise in grain prices and se- 
curities in June gave promise of a lifting 
of the depression in farm product prices, 
particularly grain and hogs.” 

In discussing advances in prices of farm 
products and speculative securities it is 
important to note that the rise in grain is 
almost certain to become a major factor in 
promoting better times, whereas stocks 
have risen in anticipation of business im- 
provement and their upturn can play no 
more than a sentimental role in bringing 
it about. 

And while a continuation of the strong 
upward movement in stocks can have little 
effect on the grain and hog markets, 
further sustained advances in farm prod- 
ucts should promote even greater confi- 
dence in the stock market. That is why 
Wall Street is watching with increasing 
interest the action of the commodity mar- 
kets to ascertain whether, for instance, 
wheat is headed for the two-dollar level 
predicted by one authority, and whether 
other products are to soar in proportion. 
The difference between moderate and 
great prosperity on the farms will mean 
all the difference between a normal come- 
back in stock prices and a veritable boom. 

After two months of advance the stock 
market has shown a great reserve of buy- 
ing power by its ability to absorb profit- 
taking sales without running into even.a 
2-point reaction in the 50-stock averages. 
Judging by past performances, it seems 
likely that the first important setback will 
not come before the early part of Septem- 
ber, and by that time the 50-stock average 
(shown in the chart above), if the present 
pace is maintained, may be close to the 
1919 high—around 100. © 

An advance of the 50-stock average close 
to the 100-level is not at all improbable 
when it is realized that industrial stocks 


1923 1924 





have definitely gone above the distributive 
level of early 1924, while the rails have 
passed the level where they met distribu- 
tive sales in 1919, and have practically 
equaled 1918 highs. 

Looking back over the profile of aver- 
age prices for 25 rails, and having in mind 
the general outlook for farm prosperity, 
mergers, and elections, it seems likely that 
railroad stocks have reached a point from 
which further advances are likely to be 
rather sensational in point of rapidity and 
breadth. 


The speculator should school himself ‘o 
“expect great things” of the rails, so that 
he will not lose his stocks by taking profits 
too early, because if this broad advance is 
scheduled it will be likely tu come before 
November. It should be remembered that 
the rail market has so far had to contend 
with discouraging rather than encouraging 
earning statements, as well as a none too 
optimistic showing of weekly car loadings. 
For the majority of the railroads the last 
six months are the best halt of the year. 
Traffic movements should turn definitely 
upward this month, and stimulating earn- 
ings statements should be not far behind. 
With good prices as a stimulant, farm 
products should move promptly to market, 
forming a burden which, aleng with the 
belated coal movement, will give the trans- 
portation systems the busiest time of their 
existence. 


“Forbes” has, since early in June, given 
consistent advice to buy and hold specula- 
tive securities. Now that the continuation 
of the extra Steel dividend, the sharp ad- 
vance in farm products, of self-evident 
business and political import, the success 
of the London conference, and the first 
tangible evidences of actual business im- 
provement are just beginning to furnish a 
visible foundation for the rise, it is time 
to sit tight and let the other fellow do the 
worrying. Don’t fret about the large num- 
ber of million-share days, because, with 
rails and industrials contending for leader- 
ship, a new record is likely to be made. 
New commitments may well be limited to 
stocks which have lagged behind the rise, 
such as the metals, oils and motors. 
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Export Situation 
Now and Later 
By Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


HE latest despatches from our lead- 
T ing overseas markets show unmis- 
takable signs of an encouraging demand 
for American goods in the coming months. 
Although the export figures for June fell 
slightly below those of June last year, this 
was not alarming and is more than offet 
by promise of recoveries, especially in some 
of the more lucrative Far Eastern and 
Latin-American markets, during the early 
fall. There has been some speculation as 
to the reactions of the recovery of Middle 
Western buying power on our export 
trade. Past experience would indicate that 
this re-entry of the farmer into the buy- 
ing markets will divert a considerable 
quantity of exportable surpluses which 
had been destined for overseas. Even if 
we discount very liberally the “billion- 
dollar” prospects of this recovery, it is 
still quite evident that there will be a con- 
siderable increase in buying, through the 
wheat and corn belts, which will, of course, 
have its effects upon exports. 

It should be carefully borne in mind, 
however, that this diversion from foreign 
to domestic trade will not be quite so evi- 
dent as would have been the case im pre- 
vious years, because of a far more settled 
export policy on the part of manufactur- 
ing industries. The sound and well-tried 
practice of allocating definite proportions 
of output for overseas customers has given 
a long overdue stability to our export flow 
of fabricated commodities, and these ex- 
port allocations will, it is hoped, be able 
to withstand the once irresistible com; 
mandeering orders of the domestic sales 
forces, 


Influence of Dawes Plan 


Counteracting some prospective curtail- 
ments for the above reason, there will, it 
is earnestly hoped, be the salutary influ- 
ence of the Dawes plan, whose progress 
toward actual consummation is being so 
closely watched by business communities 
on both sides of the Atlantic. This will 
most directly affect the buying power of 
our leading customer, Europe, whose pur- 
chases of American merchandise in the 
fiscal year 1923-24 amounted to $142,000,- 
000, or over 46 per cent. of our total ex- 
ports. This represents, of course, a fall- 
ing off from the pre-war average (1910- 
14), when more than 62 per cent. of our 
exports went to Europe. Nevertheless, we 
are still selling as much to the Old World 
as we do to the entire Western Hemis- 
phere plus Asia. 

Sales to our leading customer, the 
United Kingdom, have recently fallen 
Samewhat, but even so, the fiscal year 
which has just closed raised our sales in 
that country to-within a few thousand do!- 
lars of the $900,000,000 mark, a record sur- 
passed only during the inflated-price period 
of the war-time boom. There is now the 
usual seasonal lull in the British markets, 
but the steadiness of the industrial situa- 
tion and promise for the future are clearly 
indicated in heavy imports of raw ma- 
terials and the continued strength of ex- 

(Continued on page 625) 
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A Leading Bond 
Now Yielding 712% 


The Yield on Cities Service 
Company 7% Gold Debenture 
Bonds, Series D, is 712% at the 
present market. 


This bond is a direct obligation 
of one of the largest and most 
successful public service or- 
ganizations in the world. 


Interest charges on these 
bonds have been earned at 
least 6 times over in every year 
since they were issued. In- 
terest charges are being earned . 
10 times over at present. 


Send for bond circular D-16 
and tllustrated booklet describ- 
img Cities Service Company. 


Securities Department 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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7% Preferred Stocks 
of 


Electric Light 
and Power 
Companies 


Dividends free from 
Normal Federal Income Tax 


We have prepared a Spe- 
cial list containing a num- 
ber ‘of carefully selected 
issues in this group. The 
yields range from 7% to 


TY%. 


A copy of this list will be fur- 
nished investors upon request. 








Mc DONNELL & (o. 


120 BROADWAY 
New York 





Nembers New York Stock Exchange 





San Francisco 























Third Avenue 
Railway Co. 


First Ref. Mortgage 4s 
DUE 1960 


At present prices these 
bonds give a current 
income return of over 
644% .and yield to 
maturity of about 7%. 


We have prepared a 
circular describing the 
issue which we will 
gladly furnish upon re- 
quest for Circular F.M. 
—58. 


W= Carnedgie Ewen 


Investment. Securities 


2 Wall Street New York 
Tclephone: Rector 3273-4 
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Timing the News 


HEN Marsden’s Texas & Pacific 

company struck it rich in oil down 
in Texas, the stockholders were informed 
of developments and probable effects upon 
earnings almost as soon as the officers of 
the company, by means of a special letter. 
Thus forearmed with knowledge of what 
was going on, they were in a position to 
hold their stock for what it later proved to 
be worth. Contrast with this incident the 
recent happenings in Cerro de Pasco. For 
two weeks Wall Street wondered why a 
certain house was selling Cerro day after 
day in the face of a general rise in the 
copper stocks. Then one day the silence 
was broken and a statement was given out 
announcing that action had been taken by 
the Peruvian government to force Cerro 
de Pasco to close down about three-quarters 
of its smelter capacity because fumes had 
been damaging agriculture and killing 
cattle. On this belated news unfortunate 
holders of Cerro saw the market price 
melt away from close to 49 to below 43. 
Moral: Beware of concerns that do not put 
stockholders. on an equal footing with other 
interests in giving out information of im- 
portant developments affecting their prop- 
erties. 


TKR’S Earnings 


It is reported that Timken Roller Bear- 
ings is earning at the rate of over $7 a 
share. And when the directors meet this 
month it is expected that the regular 75 
cents quarterly and 25 cents extra will be 
declared. Returning better than 10 per 
cent, Timken is one of the low-priced in- 
dustrials that appears to be distinctly out 
of line with the rest of the market. 


White Motor 


It is estimated that White Motor will 
show earnings of approximately $3,000,- 
000, or $6 a share, on the 500,000 shares 
of capital stock for the first six months 
of 1924. There is no funded debt or 
senior issue of stock. The full year’s 
dividend of $4 a share was covered in the 
first five months, according to this estimate. 
Earnings results were only slightly below 
those for the first half of 1923, while sales 
were practically the same. And indications 
are that earnings in the last half of this 
year will continue close to the rate of the 
first six months, although unfilled orders 
are not so large as last year. Dividends at 
the $4 rate have been maintained sinee 
organization of the company more than 
eight years ago, and the conservative finan- 
cial policy of the management has earned 
for White Motor stock the increasing 
regard of semi-investors who have been 
attracted by the high yield and relative 
safety of the dividend. Last year a balance 
was added to surplus which was in excess 
of the total surplus at the end of 1922. The 
balance sheet at the end of 1923 showed 
net quick assets of $21,547,000, equal to 
$43 a share on the stock. Net tangible 
assets, exeluding goodwill, stood at $29,- 
012,000, or nearly $60 a share. If White 
had as aggressive market  sponsor- 


ship as Mack Trucks, the stock would 
likely be selling at double its current price. 
Eventually speculators will probably get 
around to it and establish a price in keep- 
ing with its earnings record and dividend 
prospects, for current earnings would easily 
permit a sizable advance in the rate of 
payment without sacrifice of conservatism, 


An Attractive Oil 


When the oil stocks finally turn upward, 
Phillips Petroleum should be worth follow. 
ing. For the first half of the year net 
income equal to $4.16 a share on the 
1,480,533 shares of no-par-value capital 
stock was reported. Financially the com- 
pany is in such good shape that it is able 
to store its own oil during periods of low 
prices. 


Buying Western Maryland 


New York Central, according to the 
general railroad merger scheme, is 
scheduled to take over Western Mary- 
and, long a Rockefeller property. It is 
understood that the first preferred stock 
is largely held by Rockefeller interests; 
the second preferred is in the hands of a 
few large holders; while ownership of 
the common is widely scattered. Wall 
Street hears that orders have been given 
to certain bankers and brokers to per- 
sistently accumulate the common shares and 
that—strange as it may seem—an agree- 
ment has been made whereby all stock 
purchased will be turned over to the New 
York Central at cost plus carrying charges. 


Phillips-Jones 


Several months ago, when the stock was 


selling in the 90s, readers of “Forbes” 


were warned of the inflated market valua- 
tion of Phillips Jones Corporation common 
stock. Later it suffered a very severe 
decline. Recently there has been a sharp 
rally on an insignificant turnover. And now 
comes the report for the first half of 1924, 
showing earnings of only $2.20 a share on 
the preferred stock. 


Montgomery Ward 


When Montgomery Ward & Co. fell 
under the control of certain tobacco inter- 
ests it was put through a course of 
Whelan-izing that jumbled up the capital 
structure in approved form. After that 
there were many who thought MOW’s 
goose was cooked for all time. But new 
interests took hold and they are said to 
be of the longheaded type that developed 
American Can and National Biscuit. Now 
Montgomery Ward is pushing its sales 
vigorously and meeting with great success, 
taking full advantage of the farmer's 
recuperated purchasing power. Despite top- 
heaviness of its stock capitalization, the 
common is beginning to see daylight and 
there are enthusiasts who predict a doubling 
of current quotations. An increase of 15.50 
per cent. in sales was reported in July, as 
compared with Sears-Roebuck’s decrease of 
10 per cent. For the first seven months 
of 1924, MOW’s sales were $84,378,800, 
against $71,928,900 in 1923. 
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change. The hoped for stabilization of the 
European situation will have its first re- 
action in British buying power, since Eng- 
jjsh industry is vatally dependent upon 
Continental markets. Labor conditions are 
steadily improving and the only unfavor- 
able situation is in the shipbuilding indus- 
try, for which no marked improvement is 
in sight. 

On the Continent, all is held in sus- 
pense, pending the Dawes plan consumma- 
tion, the only definitely favorable area be- 
ing in Italy, where exports, bank deposits, 
freight traffic and general industrial pro- 
ductivity are decidedly strong. Unemploy- 
ment has been further reduced, and money 
is abundant. Save for this country, how- 
ever, the Continental situation is still in 
suspense, pending international adjust- 
ments. In Germany the industrial slump is 
general, particularly in automobiles and 
textiles, and the consequent growth of un- 
employment is causing some anxiety, which 
is corrected only in part by the promise of 
favorable crops. In France, likewise, the 
political uncertainties are accentuating the 
usual seasonal dullness, and here again 
the only corrective is a most promising 
agricultural outlook, especially in the pro- 
duction of silk cocoons and flax. With 
France predominantly agricultural, how- 
ever, this promise is really of greater sig- 
nificance than with some of her more indus- 
trial neighbors. Austria and Belgium are, 
as usual, reacting sympathetically from the 
situation, in their larger neighbors; namely, 
Germany and France respectively, with 
which their industrial and commercial con- 
dition is so closely linked. Industry in 
both countries is spotty, brightened only 
by the prospect of good crops and the re- 
adjustment of exchange through improved 
international conditions. 


Other Countries 


The exchange difficulties in Spain which 
were apparent last month have continued 
te react unfavorably on American exports, 
and the ravages of the drought, added to 
the strain on governmental resources 
through continued hostilities in Morocco 
further tend to obscure prospects in that 
country. The situation in Scandinavia and 
the Baltic countries is likewise decidedly 
uncertain, epcecially in Norway and Den- 
mark, where exchange difficulties are pre- 
senting the paramount: problem. The pulp 
and lumber trade activities are helpful to 
Sweden and Finland, and the general agri- 
cultural promise in the neighboring coun- 
tries will probably prevent a serious lapse. 

One of the outstanding features of our 
European export trade has been the spec- 
tacular recovery of exports to Russia, 
which totalled over $9,500,000 in June, 
1924, as against only $122,000 in June, 1923 
—still far from normal pre-war figures,’ but, 
nevertheless, sufficient to raise our sales 
to Russia for the fiscal year which has just 
closed, over the $22,000,000 mark, or more 
than double the total for the previous year. 
This truly astonishing advance was due 
largely to heavy shipments of cotton. 


In the Far East agricultural prospects 
are aiding materially in counteracting any 
unfavorable reactions from the European 
Situation. In China both the cotton crop 
and the wheat prospects, particularly in 
the Yangtze valley, are decidedly favor- 
able, which, together with the improve- 
ment in the domestic political situation, has 
injected more hope in the Chinese market. 
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The “Backbone” of his 


Investments 


“T REGARD my Straus Bonds as the back- 

bone of my investments”, said one of our 
clients recently. “They yield a better income 
than any other really safe bonds give.today, 
and they afford me a comfortable feeling of 
security and freedom from care. I am adding 
steadily to my holdings of these solid invest- 
ments every year.” 


Thousands of prudent investors follow the 
same policy, because they know that Straus 
Bonds free them from worry and care and 
are always paid in cash, on the days due, 
both principal and interest. 


Will it not be to your advantage to place 
your funds in Straus first mortgage bonds, 
and rid yourself of investment worries? Write 
today for our booklet, “The Story of the 
Straus Plan’, and specify 


BOOKLET H-1411 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 


Straus BurLpinc 
6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
CHICAGO 
Straus BuILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New York 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and: financial situation. 


The Facts 








Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York City 




















About Speculations 


This booklet by Thomas Gibson is now 
out of print, but the application of the 
principles set forth in it is the out- 
standing feature of the regular 


Weekly Market Letter 
Send for a copy. 
No charge tf you mention “Forbes.” 


GIBSON & McELROY 
93 Park Place New York 











Have You Ordered a Copy 


of ‘‘Men Who Are Making the 


. West,’’ By B. C. Forbes ? 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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43 Exchange Place 


HOSE interested in 
the Securities and 
Commodities market 


may upon request receive 
the 


“Fortnightly” 


A bi-weekly survey of 
é€conomic and market 
conditions with timely 
analyses of industrial 
companies whose securi- 
ties have a public market. 


Copy on request for F-82 


CARDEN, GREEN & Ce 


NewYork Produce Exchange 

NewYork Curb Market 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
| Ghicaee Stock Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 


New York Stock Exchange 
NewYork Cotton Exchange 
Members 


New York City 
Telephone — Hanover 0280 


——— 




















C. E. Fenner 


27 William St. 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 








A. C. Beane J. H. McManus 


E. J. Glenny J. N. Carpenter, Jr. 


FENNER & BEANE 





818 Gravier St. 


Members 
-New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 


New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 


New Orleans Board of Trade 


Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 





Quotations furnished on 


Marine and Shipping Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 


and throughout the South 
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Opportunities for Investors 
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Nine Bonds in Widely Diversified Industries and 
Localities That Yield from 6 to 7% 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


HE bond market has advanced 

very substantially during the last 
few months, the compelling force being 
an abundance of credit funds and the 
resultant low interest rates. In addi- 
tion to this primary factor, there have 
been one or two other influences. The 
new income tax law has undoubtedly 
created a heavy demand for issues that 
hitherto were unavailable to the rich 
investor. Under the new law a 6 per 
cent. taxable bond at a $100,000 income 
will yield over 3/4 of 1 per cent. more 
than under the old law. 

While present interest rates are ab- 
normally low and rallies may be ex- 
pected from time to time, due to in- 
creased demands for credit, such as 


sell wholesale electrical energy to 2 
other public utility companies which, in 
turn, serve 35 communities. Net earp. 
ings for the twelve months ended May 
31, were, before depreciation, $3,057,737, 
while annual interest requirements are 
$1,525,275. The company is controlled 
by the Middle West Utilities Company. 

Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad owns and operates the electric 
railroad along the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan through practically a continuous 
succession of towns and villages from 
Evanston, a suburb of Chicago, to Mil- 
waukee. -By lease and traffic agree- 
ments, the company uses the tracks of 
the Northwestern and South Side ele- 
vated railroad companies, going through 





likely will develop during the crop mov- the Chicago loop district. The first 
Bonds for Investment 

Tssue Rate Due Price Yield 
Central Illinois Pub. Ser. 1st Mort. “A”.6%4 May 1, 1943 100 6.50% 
Chicago, No Shore & Mil. Ist Mort..... 5 July 1, 1936 89 6.30% 
Chicago Rapid Transit Ist & ref......... 6% July 1, 1944 9414 7.00% 
East St. L. & Interurban Water Ist “B”..6 July 1, 1942 96% 6.35% 
Hearst Publications, Inc., Ist & ct......... 614 May 1, ’28-'36 100 6.50% 
Kentucky Hydro Electric 1st Mort. “A”. .5 June 1, 1949 94 6.50% 
Long Bell Lumber Co.; Ist “B”.......... 6 Apr. 1, 1943 91% 6.80% 
Potomac Edison Co., Ist & ref. “A”...... 6 May 1, 1949 95 6.40% 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., s. f. deb......... 5 Jan. 15, 1938 92% 6.85% 





ing season, the banking position is so 
strong that any permanent upturn of 
moment is improbable. The investor in 
moderate circumstances can find de- 
sirable bond issues, even under present 
credit conditions, that will yield from 
6 to 7 per cent. On the whole, it would 
be advisable to take advantage of. these 
offerings, rather than wait for a posi- 
tion reaction, which may or may not 
come, and which at best would increase 
the return but fractionally. The present 
group of bonds represents well diver- 
sified industries and localities, and also 
diversification in maturities. All of the 
bonds listed in the accompanying table 
are of a good investment grade and 
possess a sufficiently high rating to 
meet ordinary investment requirements. 
The majority of the bonds are unlisted, 
but possess a ready outside market and 
may be purchased through any invest- 
ment banking house. Should the in- 
vestor who is contemplating purchase 
of any of these bonds so desire, the 
writer will be glad to recommend by 
letter a broker through whom the bonds 
may be purchased. 

The Central Illinois Public Service 
Company Ist mortgage 61/2s, series “A,” 
1943, are a direct obligation of the 
company and secured by a direct first 
lien on physical property representing 
recent expenditure of approximately 
$8,000,000. Central Illinois Public Ser- 
vice was consolidated with the Middle 
West Power Company and the combined 
properties now supply one or more 
classes of public service to 228 communi- 
ties in Illinois, without competition, and 


mortgage 5s, 1936, are secured by a first 
mortgage lien on the entire property, 
and are further secured by pledge of 
the capital stock of the Chicago & 
Milwaukee Electric Railway Company, 
which owns the railway lines and termi- 
nal facilities in Milwaukee. Net for the 
year 1923 was $1,239,473, and annual in- 
terest requirements were $495,643. 

The Chicago Rapid Transit Company 
owns and operates a system of ele- 
vated railroads which. constitute the only 
rapid transit system, elevated or sub- 
way, in Chicago. The bonds are 
secured by a direct first mortgage on the 
property formerly owned by the South 
Side Elevated Railroad Company, ap- 
praised at over $23,700,000 by the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission. The bonds 
are further secured by a direct mort- 
gage, subject to certain liens and equip- 
ment obligations, on all other property 
to the company. Net earnings of the 
South Side division, upon which these 
bonds are secured by first mortgage, for 
1923, were $1,228,919, while the interest 
on these bonds requires $518,500. 

East St. Louis & Interurban Water 
Company supplies water without com- 
petition for domestic and commercial 
purposes to the city of St. Louis and 
adjoining communities. The first mort- 
gage 6s, 1924, constitute the only funded 
debt of the company and are secured by 
a first mortgage on the entire property. 
Net earnings for the year ended April 
30 were $549,106, while interest charges 
on these bonds amount to only $266, 
The company is controlled by the Ameri- 
can Water Works & Electric Company. 
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Hearst Publications, Incorporated, 
owns all the outstanding capital stocks 
of its subsidiary companies publishing 
fye large newspapers on the Pacific 
Coast and such well-known magazines 
as Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan 
and Harper’s Bazar. The properties 
and business are conservatively valued 
at over $40,000,000. The bonds are a 
direct obligation of the company and 
its subsidiary companies, and are secured 
by a first mortgage on all real estate, 
buildings, equipment and other fixed 
assets. The bonds, also, are uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed as to payment of 
principal and interest by Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst. Net earnings after 
taxes and depreciation for 1923 amount- 
ed to $6,474,133, while annual interest 
requirements on these bonds are 


$780,000. 


Super-Power Link 


Kentucky Hydro Electric Company, 
upon completion of a 22,500 kw. gener- 
ating station, of which about 45 per 
cent. of construction has been com- 
pleted, will occupy an important place 
in the super-power system connecting 
Indianapolis, Louisville and Lexington 
with the Southwestern Kentucky coal 
fields. The bonds are secured by a di- 
rect first mortgage on all properties. The 
cost of the completed project, is esti- 
mated at over $6,250,000, exclusive of 
plant and dam sites valued at $1,500,000. 
The entire project will be completed 
about January 1, 1925. The company is 
controlled by the Middle West Utilities 
Company. 

The Long Bell Lumber Company, 
founded in 1875, is one of the largest 
manufacturers and distributors of lum- 
ber in the country. The bonds are 
secured by a first mortgage on standing 
timber and all plants, mills and other 
property, having an aggregate value of 
not less than 200 per cent. of the amount 
of bonds outstanding. Net earnings for 
1923 were $7,017,416, while the maximum 
annual interest requirements on the total 
funded debt is $4,137,425. 


Potomac Edison Company 


The Potomac Edison Company serves 
all of western Maryland up to within 
twenty-five miles of Baltimore and 
through subsidiaries, owns and operates 
a power system in Northern Virginia, the 
Northeastern portion of West Virginia 
and the adjacent section of Pennsyl- 
vania. The first mortgage 6s, 1949, are 
secured by direct first mortgage on the 
new steam electric generating plant in 
Williamsport, and on other electric 
power, light and street railway properties 
of the company. Net earnings for the 
twelve months ended April 30, were $1,- 
712,710, and annual interest on the 
funded debt is $869,482. The company is 
controlled by the American Water 
Works & Electric Company. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company is 
the largest distributor of a complete line 
of musical instruments in the world. The 
6 per cent. debentures are a direct ob- 
ligation of the company and constitute 
its sole funded debt, with the exception 
of a note for $490,000. For the year 
ended April 30, 1923, net profit ap- 
plicable to jnterest charges were $1,677,- 
499, while interest charges are $258,540. 

















MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


In 1920, there was published an estimate of what the 
earnings, operating expenses and net operating in- 
come of the subsidiary companies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company would probably amount to in the 
five years beginning May 1, 1920. In every year but 
the first of the four that have elapsed, actual earnings 
of the subsidiaries, net as well as gross, have far ex- 
ceeded the estimates, as here shown: 


Year Ended Estwmated Actual 

April 30, 1921: mm 1920 Results 
Gross Earmngs........... $20,137,000 $23,969,074 
Operating Expenses....... 13,911,000 17,970,014 
Net Operating Income..... 6,226,000 5,999,060 

Year Ended 

April 30, 1922: 
Gross Earnings........... $21,648,800 $27,149,368 
Operating Expenses....... 14,800,000 19,101,552 
Net. Operating Income..... 6,848.800 8,047,815 

Year Ended . 

April 30, 1923: 
Gross Earnings........... $23,272,000 $32,085,698 
Operating Expenses...:... 15,775,000 22,230,600 
Net Operating Income..... 7,497,000 9,855,098 

Year Ended 

April 30, 1924: ; 
Gross Earmngs........... $25,000,000 $38,228,142 
Operating Expenses....... 16,800,000 26,000,270 
Net Operating Income..... 8,200,000 12,227,871 


In 1920, it was estimated that the balance available for 
dividends on April 30, 1925, would be $3,417,000. The balance 
actually available on December 31, 1923, was $3,929,881. 


The 1920 estimate for the year ending April 30, 1925, fore- 
casted the dividend requirements on the prior lien and preferred 
stocks of the Middle West Utilities at $1,603,980. The Com- 
pany’s last annual report certified that dividends on these stocks 
amounted to $1,846,498 for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1923, indicating how the growth of the business has necessitated 
the issuance of additional stock faster than anticipated. After 
payment of this larger than expected amount for dividends, there 
was a surplus for the year ended December 31, 1923, of $2,083,383, 
or considerably over one quarter of a million dollars more than the 
estimated surplus of $1,813,020 for the year ending April 30, 1925. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed on the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment banker about 
them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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Postman Help Solve 
Your Investment 9 
Problems e 


HAVE you ever consid- 
ered the Postal Service 
as a faithful and confiden- 
tial messenger between you 
and your chosen investment 
banker? There are many ad- 
vantages, for city and coun- 
try dwellers alike, in hand- 
ling investments by mail. 
The convenience, safety and 
general satisfaction derived 
from this plan are explained 
in the book “In- 
vesting by Mail,’ 
sent on request to 

any investor. 


y % First Mortgage Bonds 

offered by Caldwell 
& Company embody defi- 
nitely superior features of 
safety made possible by the 
normally strong demand 
for money to finance the 
steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
Mortgage Bonds 
638 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SQ SSS SSS SSSR SSS 


The Home of 
Caldwell & Co., 
spectalistsin 

igh Grade 7% 
First Mortgage 
Southern Bonds 


mi Please send me without obligation 
Investing by Mail’ and Current Offerings 


NAME 





ADDRESS 




















Declaration of 
Independence 


A facsimile copy of the Declaration 
of Independence has been issued by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

This reproduction is a composite re- 
duced facsimile, one-quarter size, taken 
from a facsimile reproduction of the orig- 
inal Declaration of Independence made 
by W. I. Stone in 1823, under the direc- 
tion of John Quincy Adams, then Sec- 
retary of State. The original engrossed 
Declaration is in the custody of the 
Librarian of Congress at Washington. 
The John Hancock Company will send 
this copy of the Declaration free for 
framing. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston. MassacHnusETTS 


Over Sixty Years in Business. 
Now Insuring over One Billion 850 
Million Dollars in Policies 
on 3,300,000 Lives. 
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How to Select Bonds 


The Pro and Con of Investing in Extraordinarily 
High Yielding Railroad Securities 


By F. J. Lisman 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


T is possible to buy railroad bonds at 

prices to pay up to 10 per cent. Nat- 
urally, such a large return indicates a risk 
that the coupons after a while may not be 
paid; that the bond may be unmarketable; 
or may be both risky and unmarketble. 
It is rather interesting to analyze the vari- 
ety of securities which can be bought at 
prices to yield such a high return. For 
instance, there are the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Income bonds, which come behind 
$153,000,000 of Prior Lien bonds and $40,- 
000,000 of Cumulative Adjustment bonds. 
These Adjustment bonds bear 6 per cent. 
interest, payable semi-annually if earned, 
and, if the interest should not be earned 
in any one year, it must be paid before 
the Income bonds can get anything. The 
Adjustment bonds are payable in 1955, and 
the Income bonds in 1960. The latter pay 


interest only once a year on the Ist of 
October. It is certain the coupon will be 
paid on the Ist of October this year and 
the present price of about 69, therefore, 
amounts to about 64 ex- the October, 
1924, coupon, bringing a return of close 
to 10 per cent. annually, irrespective of the 
obligation to pay the bonds off at 100; 
thirty-six years hence. As a matter of 
fact, the interest on these bonds has been 
paid regularly since they were issued in 
the re-organization of the previous cor- 
poration of a similar title about nine 
years ago. 


Philippine Railway 


Anyone who believes that the La Fol- 
lette anti-railroad theories have no chance 
of being incorporated into law, and who 
also believe in the future of the South- 
west, can probably afford to buy some of 
these bonds, but certainly no one should 
put a large proportion of his fortune into 
this type of security. 

An interesting bond absolutely certain 
to pay 10 per cent. income for the next 
thirteen years, is the Philippine Railway 
4s, due 1937. These bonds are a first 
mortgage on a railroad in some of the 
Philippine Islands. The interest on this 
issue is guaranteed by the Philippine Gov- 
ernment under a Special Act of the U. S. 
Congress. These bonds were issued 17 
years ago, and sold at 90. They are now 
selling at 40. The decline in the price is 
largely due to the fact that the Philippine 
Islands may be granted independence by 
Congress, in which event probably the 
railroad might not earn anything and the 
bonds might become worthless at their 
maturity, as there is no guaranty of prin- 
cipal. On the other hand, if a competent 
government is retained in the Philippines, 
the bonds are rather cheap, because the 


railroad for a number of years has ayer. 
aged net earnings equal to about one-half 
of its interest charges, and with reason. 
able development these earnings should 
grow. Furthermore, the Philippine Goy- 
ernment has a second lien on this prop. 
erty. This second lien now amounts to 
upwards of $3,000,000 and by 1937, wit 
probably be in excess of $4,000,000, or equal 
to 50 per cent. on the first mortgage. A 
competent government probably would 
make a fair proposition for extending the 
first mortgage when it matures in 1937, so 
as to have a chance to protect its equity 
at some time in the future. 


Seaboard Air Line Adjustment 5s, now 
selling around 68, have 1214 per cent. back 
interest accumulated, which will undoubt- 
edly be paid within the next year or two, 
‘unless earnings should drop off surpris- 
ingly fast. This is a cumulative income 
bond, due in 1949, which paid its interest 
regularly, except during the second half 
of 1921, and the years 1922 and 1923. 
Under the mortgage securing these bonds 
any guaranties rank prior in lien. These 
bonds, therefore, to all intents and _ pur- 
poses are something in the nature of a 
cumulative preferred stock, the future of 
which depends on conditions ia the South 
and on the management cf this property. 
The present management has shown re- 
markably good results during the last two 
or three years. 


Northwestern Roads 


The variety of railroad stocks, yielding 
upwards of 8 per cent., is quite large. A 
few months ago some of the very large 
issues, like Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific, yielded close to 10 per cent. At 
that time the continuity of the 5 per cent. 
dividend was in doubt. Now that the 
prospects of the Northwest are much bet- 
ter, the stocks are selling at prices to yield 
in the neighborhood of 8 per cent. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul bonds 
yield from 8 to 9 per cent. flat. This rail- 
road is a magnificent property and the low 
price of its junior bond issues is due to 
the uncertainty as to whether the com- 
pany’s credit will be good enough in 1925 
to pay off a large issue of $45,000,000 
bonds, maturing June 1, next. If these 
bonds are paid at maturity they will bring 
a return of about 30 per cent. on the 
money invested at their present market 
price of 80. 

No one of a worrisome disposition 
should buy bonds yieldig such large re- 
turns. It all comes back to the famous 
remark of Mr. Rothschild, who when 
asked for advice regarding investments, 
said, “if you want to sleep well, buy Con- 
sols; if you want to eat well, buy Turks.” 
The people who bought Turks on that 
advice many years ago, no doubt are thor- 
oughly famished by this time. 
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Driries 


NEWS IN BRIEF 





HE petition of the New York 

Telephone Company for a tempo- 
rary increase in rates, which was filed 
last January, has been denied by the 
Public Service Commission. After wait- 
ing several months for action by the 
Commission, the company obtained per- 
mission to increase rates 10 per cent., 
from Federal Judge Knox on May 2. 
The company claims that earnings for 
1924 would fall $7,500,000 short of the 7 
per cent. rate which is permitted public 
utilities. On May 17, a statutory court 
heard arguments on the question of sus- 
taining the action of Judge Knox. A 
decision finally has been handed down sus- 
taining Judge Knox’s action. The next move 
in the proceeding, it is expected, will be 
to appoint a special master to investigate 
the matter. Since the Commission has 
denied a temporary increase, it will begin 
hearings on the question of granting a 
permanent increase. Meanwhile the 10 
per cent. increase will continue in 
effect, but if the company loses its 
case, the amount will be refunded to 
subscribers. 


Cities Service Expands 


Henry L. Doherty has acquired five 
new public utility companies for Cities 
Service Company. The properties, two 
of which serve Kansas City, Missouri, 
Kansas City, Kansas and vicinities, and 
the others communities in Ohio, exceed 
$22,000,000 in valuation. The companies 
are the Kansas City Gas Company, 
Wyandotte County Gas Company, San- 
dusky Gas & Electric Company, North- 
western Ohio Railway & Power Com- 
pany and the Port Clinton Electric Light 
& Power Company. The three latter 
properties have been in the control of 
the General Gas & Electric Corporation, 
the holding company for numerous pub- 
lic utilities properties of W. S. Barstow 
& Company, of New York. On Sept- 
tember 3, stockholders will vote to merge 
the Colorado Power Company and the 
Public Service Company of Colorado, 
one of the most important subsidiaries of 
Cities Service. Under the proposed mer- 
ger, preferred stock of the Public 
Service Company of Colorado will be 
given, share for share, for preferred 
stock of the Colorado Power Company. 
Common stockholders of the latter com- 
pany will receive $37 par value of Pub- 
lic Service preferred stock for each share 
of common. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany has applied to the Public Service 
Commission for an increase in fare to 8 
cents, or two tickets for 15 cents, with 
substitution of free transfer points for 
all 3-cent exchange points outside of the 
central delivery district. Passengers who 
now pay 9% cents will be able to select 
their own route to the central delivery 


district by the use of a 71/2 cent ticket 
with free transfer. The present cash 
fare is 7 cents, with four tickets for 25 
cents. The company estimates the pro- 
posed fare increase will produce a net 
income in passenger revenues of 
$3,000,000. 

The Detroit Railways has organized a 
subsidiary to be known as the Detroit 
United Railway Trucking Company, 
which will operate motor trucks be- 
tween Imlay City and Harbor Beach and 
touching intermediate points in the 
“thumb” district of Michigan. This 
move is expected to result in much new 
business for the company as it will pro- 
vide twenty-four hour deliveries on ship- 
ments to and from Detroit and neighbor- 
ilig communities, 


Super-Power Committee 


The Northeastern Super Power Com- 
mittee, headed by Secretary Hoover, 
has made public the report of the engi- 
neering sub-committee. This covers the 
outstanding features of the contem- 
plated super-power development for the 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
states area. The object was to consider 
whether such a system would be prac- 
tical and the survey advises that gen- 
eration of electric power must come 
from coal to the extent of about 75 
per cent. of the probable requirements, 
water power being sufficient to supply 
only about 25 per cent.’of the needs of 
the Northeastern area. Should the avail- 
able water power be utilized, however, 
and steam generating plants be inter- 
connected and operated on an economic 
basis, it would result in cutting down 
coal consumption over 50,000,000 tons 
annually by 1930. The demand for 
electric power has been increasing 10 
per cent. a year and the engineers esti- 
mate that 308 billion kilowatt hours 
will be needed six years hence. The 
1922 production was 21.2 billion kilowatt 
hours in the Northeastern area. 

Traffic statistics of the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company for the first half of 
1924, show an increase over the same 
period of last year of about 6 per cent. 
The number of passengers carried was 
28,900,000, as compared with 27,300,000. 
It has been decided to equip seventy ad- 
ditional buses with enclosed tops, 
making a fleet of eighty such vehicles in 
operation. This will increase inclement 
weather capacity. 

Permission given last May by the 
New Jersey Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners has resulted in a merger 
of the Public Service Electric Com- 
pany, the Public Service Gas Company 
and the United Electric Company of 
New Jersey into a company under the 
name of the Public Service Electric & 
Gas Company. Capital stock of the con- 
cern will be 20,000,000 shares of common 
stock of no par value and 300,000 
shares of preferred stock, each with a 
par value of $100. 
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Share in the Profits 
of 14 


Chain Store Systems 


Operating 19,357 Stores 
By purchasing 


United American 
Chain Stores 


incorporated 


BANKERS SHARES 


Secured by an agreement with the 
Empire Trust Company, New York, 
as Trustee. 

1. These stores supply millions of 
people with a wide range of 
daily necessities at low cost. 

2. Rapid Growth, Profits Con- 
stantly increasing. 

3. By investing in 14 different 
companies you obtain diversity 
and greater safety. 

4. You share in all cash and stock 
dividends and rights and bene- 
fit by enhancement of any of 
the stocks. 


Price about $1654 Per Share 


=======Use this Coupon----=== 


BONNER, Brooks & Co. 


1 Wall St. New York 


Send me particulars on United 
American Chain Stores, Inc., Bankers 
Shares. 


Name 
Address 


eeeeeveeeeeeeeeee 











Brokerage 
Service | 


Upon request we shall be glad 
to forward you our letter 
which describes in detail the 
various kinds of brokerage 
service rendered by this Or- 
ganization based upon more 
than fifty years’ experience as 
members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Pearl & Co. 


Founded 1869 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


71 Broadway. New York 



























Real Estate 
Bonds 


Never a default in interest or 
principal on any issue we have 
handled. Denominations:$100, 
$500, and $1000. Booklet PF 
mailed free upon request. 
SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
OF FLORIDA 
Member Florida Bankers Association 


119 West Forsyth Street 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Cardinal 
Principles 
—not platitudes 


THE 6% Guaranteed Mortgage 
Bonds of this company require no 
meaningless metaphors to describe 
them. The Cardinal principles of 
SAFETY are behind every bond is- 
sued by this Company. Therefore, 
none of the hidden hazards of less 
than absolutely SAFE securities 
have to be bridged. 


Investors who demand the utmost 
return and unqualified SAFETY wil! 
choose these bonds because no more 
- than this can any bond provide. 

Less than 6% or less SAFETY is sim 
ply income lost and acedless risk. 

Fill out the attached coupon now 
and we will send you our new book- 


let of facts regarding these SAFE 
6% Guaranteed Bonds. 





THEMORTGAGE-BONDCO.OFN. Y 
Geo. A. Hurd, President 
So ibe and Surplus $2,750,000 
iberty Street New York 
Fea send me your NEW bookler 
*‘GuaRANTEED SareTy AND 6%"’. 
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Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
40th Consecutive 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
on First Preferred Stock 
bol upon She Fterced Cana Sc Stock of 
this Com y check on Au- 


gust 15, I ri to i, of record at 
H close of uarmnegy* 31, 1924. 


P te 12 mes. 
Latest Earnings anit 1924 June 30,1924 
Gress earnings $22,193,596 oes it, 45 
Net-after taxes, etc. 8,461,878 16,457,402 
| Surplus fer Preferred 


pry laa 


3,473,400 6,700,938. 
pa wy 1,622,041 3,222,06. 
Balance 1,851,359 3,478,927 
| Earned per share of 
] Preferred Steck $6.38 $12.3 


Dividends paid 15th February, Ma 
Amgust and esnuber . 


H San Francisco, A. F, HocKENBEAMEK 
| Califernia Vice-President and Treasure: 

















Secrets of 





Wise Investing 


Thirty-nine years of sound, con- 
servative financial experience were 
necessary before we acquired the in- 
vestment knowledge given in this 
book, It gives the three secrets of wise investing 
which everyone should know. 


HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS 


A postcard or letter will bie Soe copy of this book, 
**How to Select Safe Bonds.”’ 39 years no investor 
nee oes —— a peey on any investment purchased from 

record. Send y for your copy of 
this v valuable b book. No obligation. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Dept. 58, 105 West Monroe St. Cc 
39 Years Without. Loss to a Customer 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


Air Reduction—Earned $5.82 in first 
half of year, $7.63 last year. 


Allis-Chalmers—Earned $1.81 a share 
in June quarter. $1.30 last year. 


American Bank Note—Earned $7.33 
on common in the first half 1924, 
against $7.31 for same period last year. 


Anaconda—Estimated earnings for 
first half of year between $2.50 and 
$2.75 a share. 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic—De- 
ficit in 1923, $396,752 against deficit of 
$693,070 in 1922. 


Bethlehem Steel—Passed dividend on 
common stock, due October 1. Earned 
11 cents on common in June quarter, 
$2.42 last year. 


Brooklyn City Railroad — Earned 
$1.71 in twelve months ended June 30. 
against $1.88 the preceding year. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit — Net 
after taxes for twelve months ended 
June 30, $10,833,971, against $10,460,912 
in preceding year. 


Cerro de Pasco—Peruvian Govern- 
ment has ordered smelting restricted 
to 25 per cent. capacity due to damage 
from fumes to surrounding agricultural 
districts. 


Chesapeake & Ohio—Has applied to 
I, C. C. for authority to acquire Ash- 
land Coal & Iron Mill Railway, Long 
Fork and Millers Creek Railroad. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron—Deficit after 
taxes and depreciation for June quar- 
ter $27,305, against surplus of $498,058 
in same quarter last year. 

Columbia Gas & Electric—A _ sub- 
sidiary, Union Gas & Electric, has con- 
tracted to deliver natural gas to city 
of Hamilton, Ohio, at 50 cents per 1,000 
cu. ft., the city to distribute at 75 cents. 

Commonwealth Finance — Receiver 
appointed and injunction issued re- 
straining officers from disposing of as- 
sets. 16,000 stockholders have invested 
$7,000,000 in the company. 

Corn Products—Earned $1.82 per 
share in first six months, $2.60 last 
year. 

Dupont de Nemours—Has invested 
$8,500,000 in a company to manufacture 
and sell fibresilk and cellophane. 

General Motors—Estimated earnings 
for first six months about $1.15 a share 
on common. 

Gulf States Steel—Eariied in June 
quarter $1.35 on common, $3.61 last 
year. 

Hudson Motor Car—Has increased 
schedule of production from 550 to 660 
cars a day. Increased sales noted in 
Northwest. 

Hupp Motor Car—Earned 31 cents on 
common in June quarter, 42 cents in 
March quarter. 

Inland Steel—Earned $1.11 in June 
quarter, on common, $1.68 in March 
quarter. 
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International Mercantile Marine—D¢{. 
cit after depreciation for 1923, $2.55). 
728, against $2,408,061 in 1922. 

Island Creek Coal—Earned $10.83 oy 
common in first six months, $10.20 las, 
year. 

Market Street Railway—Net income 
after interest for first six months $703. 
117, against $779,650 last year. 

Massachusetts Gas—Net 
first six months $1,309,337, 
$2,286,716 last year. 

Moline Plow—Petition for receiver 
filed at Peoria by three former execy- 
tives. The company denies any basis 
for the action. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis— 
Tentative valuation of $69,262,133 as of 
June 30, 1916, found by I. C. C. 

Northern Ohio Traction—Increased 
fares between all points on line effective 
August 10, ranging from 5 to 35 cents. 

Ohio Bell Telephone—Has 


earnings 
against 


consoli- 


dated its lines in Toledo with those of 


Ohio State Telephone. Higher rates 
have gone into effect with the merger. 

Otis Elevator—Earned $4.64 on com- 
mon in first six months, $4.54 last year. 

Pennsylvania R. R.—The _ stockhold- 
ers of July 1, numbered 145,866, a new 
high record, and an increase of 5,867 
within a year. Average holdings 68.46 
shares. 

Philadelphia Co.—Net after 
first six months $7,525,905, 
$8,745,330 last year. 

Southern Pacific—Will begin con- 
struction at once on 300 miles of line 
in Arizona, opening up 750,000 acres 
of land, if merger with El Paso & 
Southwestern is approved. 

Steel (L. R.)—Trustees in bankruptcy 
released by court order, as preliminary 
step in lifting the bankruptcy. 

Stewart Warner Speedometer—Quar- 
terly dividend cut in half to $1.25 a 
share, payable August 15 to stock of 
record July 31. Earnings for June 
quarter, $1.08 a share against $4.45 last 
year. 

Texas Company—Together with Gulf 
Refining and Producers and Refining, 
wins anti-trust suit brought by state of 
Texas. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur—Earned $1.86 2 
share in June quarter, $1.87 last year. 

Tolede Edison—Has applied to Pub- 
lic Service Commission for an increase 
of 20 per cent. in heating rates. Loss 
in 1923, $58,084 in that department. 

U. S. Steel—Earned $3.44 on com- 
mon in June quarter against $5.03 in 
first quarter, and $4.63 in June quar- 
ter, 1923. Declared regular quarterly 
dividend, plus extra of 50 cents, pay- 
able September 29 to stockholders of 
record August 28. 

Vanadium—Earned $1.15 a share in 
first six months, $1.03 last year. 

Waldorf System—Earned $1.29 of 
common in first six months, $1.20 last 
year. 
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Coal Traffic Later 
Will Aid Rails 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, “Railway Age” 
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began in the 1924 Fitch Bond 
Book which was published July 


Def . HE earnings of the railways and the 
yg ‘| trend of railway security prices con- 























2,551 
’ ‘nue to present a sharp contrast. Because ; 
7 the jodie of freight traffic the net 15th. The Ratings are now a 
83 on operating income earned by the railways permanent part of the Fitch 
0 last was 30 per cent. less in April and May Revisions also. 
than it was in the corresponding months of 
1come fast year. The reports os — ~ July 
$703 ill be almost as bad relatively. Never- aero 
dale, for weeks the prices of railway IN each bond description the 
Nings securities have been the leaders in a ris- Rating appears below the title. 
ainst ing — tie bes ree ——T Po ac Following it you will have the 
the current low rate of interest. i ‘ : : : 
eiver due to a widespread belief that railway facts on which the Rating is 
Kecy- earnings will be relatively better in the based. 
basis second than in the first half of the year. 
Is this belief well founded? The recen: 
. advances in the price of grain will cause 
uis— : a : ; 
aa an increase of prosperity in agricultural 
districts, especially in the West, where it 
has been most needed. There is one class Send for one or more of the followin 
ased of traffic a very large increase in which heal ey ae 8 
tive may be relied upon absolutely. This is Sens 
nts, coal. The railways at present have 170,000 FOR BANKERS: 
soli coal cars idle. Strange as it may seem, “Does Your Bank Discourage Customers?” 
e of there is, in spite of this conditicn, the pros- “How Many New Friends for the Bank Today?” 
ates pect of a coal-car shortage and a coal FOR INVESTMENT BANKERS AND BOND 
ger. shortage _ a and = ig ser SALESMEN: 
om- over a period of years shows the country “ . . 
ear. requires about 10,000,000 tons of bitumin- meee Tate Se 5 Al ae ee 
’ ous coal a week. The actual production in 
= the first 29 weeks of the year was only FOR CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANTS : 
867 8,500,000 tons a week. Production in the Avoiding That Big Mistake 
346 remaining 23 weeks must average at leasi : 
11,000,000 tons or there will be a coai THE FITCH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
shortage. Since within recent weeks pro- tae ._& sy 4° 
Kes duction hae tune ait FAUMRED a wash Publishing House : Fitch Building 
mn this would mean a 50 per cent. greater coal 1388 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 
traffic than the railways recently have been Chicago Office: 19 South La Salle Street 
mn handling. That increase in coal traffic Boston Office: 185 Devonshire Street 
ine alone will increase the total freight busi- 
res ness of the railways 15 per cent., and “Facts supplied by F itch | 
& make it practically as much as it was a Keep your clients rich 
year ago. If traffic should increase to last 
cy year’s volume the net operating income ] 
ry of the railways in the closing months of 
the year will be larger than it was in the 
. closing months of last year. , 
a ™ , 
of Betterment in Southwest IT Established 1884 
a While railway earnings thus far this TEMPLE UNIVERS Y 
st year have been unsatisfactory, they have Philadelphia, Pa. ENNEDY &CO 
i shown improvement in two territories . 
) where improvement was much needed. SCHOOL OF COMMERCE Pe os axu.t 
‘fi These are New England and the South- VAY 





west. There was a decline in traffic in New 
England in the first five months of the 
year, but the railways in that territory so 
reduced their operating expenses and 
equipment rentals that they got an increase 
of $11,200,000 in net. The New Haven 
_ the Boston and Maine profited most 

y this, 

TI e Southwest is the only territory in 
which throughout the year thus far there 
has been an increase of freight business. 

Prophecy regarding future financial 


New Term Begins Sept. 2, 1924 


Two-year courses in Accounting, Ad- 
vertising, Reporting, Salesmanship, Sec- 
retarial Administration, and Business 
Administration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can do so 
by taking two more years. Rosters can 
be arranged so that lectures can be 
taken from-8 a. m. to 12 m. Positions 
are obtained for students who must 
support themselves. On account of the 
large registration (more than 10,000 stu- 
dents in -the .university) application 
should be made now for admission Sep- 
tember 2, 1924. 





74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 


: de\ lopments’ always is dangerous, but it Russell H. Conwell, Pres. we will gladly mail on request, 
may at least be said that the consensus of waa oe Bm = without obligation. 
Opinion of railway officers is that earnings ——— 















are going to improve, and that this im- 
provement will be accompanied or fol- 
low d by an increase in purchases by the 
railways. Recently on account of bad earn- 
ings railway purchases have been sharply 
curtailed. 























‘Business Fundamentals, ”’ by Roger W. Babson, should be 


read by every business man. Price $2.00 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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\ First Mortgage 
| Banking House 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Com- 
pany is under the same ownership 
as Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust 
Company which was founded in 1855. 
Thus holders of Greenebaum Bonds 
enjoy the advantage of dealing 
with the Oldest First Mortgage 

Banking House. 


Combined Resources over 
$35,000,000 


MORTGAGE 


Bond Buyers: 
A Record Book of Your 


Investments, Sent Free! 


Send for a complimentary copy of 
Investment Record. It is a flexible 
pocket-size, loose-leaf book that 
makes it easy for owners of First 
Mortgage Bonds to keep a record of 
their holdings. We shall mail it 
upon request. 

The preparation of this book is a 
small part of the service rendered 
to investors all over America by 
the Oldest First Mortgage Banking 
House. 


69 Years Proven Safety 


Whether you have $100, $500, $1,000 
or more to invest, 100% protection 
and a liberal interest return may be 
yours. For more than two-thirds of 
a century every Greenebaum Safe- 
guarded Bond, principal and interest, 
has been promptly paid to investors. 


Send for Investment Record 


Mail the coupon below for flexible, 
pocket-size loose-leaf book and list 
of current Greenebaum offering. 
Send today. No obligation in- 
curred, of course. 





Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Philadelphia 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 


Mail This Coupon-----=-- 





rs 
; Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 

La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Please send without charge or obligation flexible, 
loose-leaf Record Book and current list of Greene- 


um offerings. 








Se eww ewer wemy, 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


A Typical Contract for the Purchase of a Moderate 
Priced Home Out of Current Income 


By R. D. Maxwell 


ROM renter to home owner is but a 

short step, if most of us would but 
realize it. Only recently a well-known 
lumber operator informed the writer that 
while most individuals want to own “a 
cottage, an acre and the perpetual right 
of common paster,” they have to be sold 
the idea that they may have all this with- 
out too great sacrifice on their part. 

In recent years rents have risen so high 
that one who rents a flat or dwelling is 
taking the most expensive way of main- 
taining a home. In fact there are many 
who contend that it is only the rich that 
can afford to pay rent and that this con- 
dition will continue just so long as present 
rent levels persist. Whether or not this 
is so in the strict sense of the word, it 
does remain a fact that many who are 
paying in excess of fifty dollars a month in 
the form of rent—tribute, if you will—to 
a landlord can often make a substantial 
saving each year by committing them- 
selves to the purchase of a house and lot. 

Love of home begets love of country. 
Furthermore, to own one’s dwelling place 
seems to increase self-respect. There is 
a feeling of satisfaction in that no matter 
if there are changes all around there is 
one spot—the home—that stays and will 
continue to stay there to-morrow and, con- 
ditions permitting, the next day. Yes, 
until one has no further use for a home. 

Another consideration for us to ponder 
in the matter of home ownership is that 
of children. We owe it to them to fur- 
nish a proper background, and there is 
none finer than a permanent home of their 
own. A home is the outstanding memory 
of childhood days, and it should be a pleas- 
ant memory. 


Over-Extension Dangerous 


However, anyone contemplating the 
building or purchase of a home should not 
allow enthusiasm to undermine sound 
judgment. The financial factor which en- 
ters so largely into such a project should 
be given very careful consideration. The 
writer knows of several cases where in- 
dividuals over-reached themselves when 
buying a dwelling. The urge of inde- 
pendence, the desire to be free from the 
landlord with his continual rent increases, 
and the wish to look out of one’s own front 
door have led many into positions where 
they will never be able to meet their obli- 
gations. In view of this foreclosures are 
inevitable. 

One of the fundamentals to consider 
then, is that the ability to carry the fixed 
charges, such as interest on money bor- 
rowed, taxes, insurance and so on, be not 
exceeded. One way of ascertaining this 
is to work up a budget of expenses for 
several years in advance. After taking 
all possible expenses into consideration the 
remainder can be applied to the “home 
fund.” 

In New York City an experiment was 
tried whereby prospective home-owners 
could contract for the purchase of a house 


and lot on an initial payment of $1,000, 
The carrying charges amounted to $60 a 
month. The total cost of the entire project 
amounted to $7,150. A first mortgage of 
$3,250, with interest at 6 per cent., making 
the total interest charges on the mortgage 
for the first year $195, was obtained for 
the purchaser. A second mortgage of 
$2,900, with interest charges of $174 a 
year completed the financing so far as the 
house and land were concerned. There 
were a few additional charges which 
brought the total carrying charge up to 
$414 a year. Added to this was a yearly 
instalment of $300 to apply against the 
second mortgage. When the second mort- 
gage has been paid off it is estimated that 
the carrying charges will not amount to 
more than $25 a month. 


Home an Asset 


Does it not seem that a home purchased 
under such a plan as outlined is more ad- 
visable, more to be desired, than the rent- 
ing of a small flat or apartment? Is not 
renting like putting one’s money in a sieve? 
The best answer to this latter question is 
that a home affords a place with a bottom 
to it. Once one has paid an instalment 
on the purchase price it can be considered 
an asset—not an asset of some landlord— 
but an asset of the purchaser. 

How can I best finance the purchase of 
my home? The question is often asked of 
bankers and others interested in building 
and financing of homes. There are many 
institutions throughout the country which 
are ready and willing to help finance the 
purchase. Among these are the building 
and loan associations. Their plan of 
weekly or monthly payments, both on 
principal and interest, has proved sound 
from the experience of millions of people. 
It is an aid to systematic saving. 

Other institutions from which funds 
may be obtained are the savings banks, 
trust companies, state banks and individu- 
als with funds to lefd. If one’s income 
is sufficient to pay carrying charges with 
an adequate initial payment any of these 
will be glad to talk business. 


The place one rents is a house. 
The place one owns is a home. 


Building in First Half 


During the first half of this year 328 
cities and towns reported building permits 
issued in excess of $1,960,000,000, a gain 
of 8 per cent. over the corresponding 
period of 1923. This large volume was 
attained despite the fact that many cities 
have apparently reached the saturation 
point and that activity in these communi- 
ties is. practically at a standstill. 

New York City continues to be the 
leading city in the building world, having 
shown a substantial gain for the first half 
of the year. This increase amounted to 
approximately 31 per cent. as com- 
pared with 8 per cent. reported for the 
328 cities during the same period.” 
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NSCIENTIFIC management is that 
U in which unforeseen emergencies fre- 
jently arise and have to be met with new 
idgment in each instance. Scientific man- 
jement, on the other hand, foresees and 
prepares far in advance, operates on 
<chedule always, and all it does can be ur- 
ierstood by all when the organization is 
ompleted and running. Under these defi- 
sitions, the unscientific management, in 
cder to succeed despite the lack of science. 
must have at disposal some one in author- 
ity whose ability to deal suitably with aa 
emergency is remarkable. But organiza- 
tion of scientific management seems to de- 
pend even more upon finding an organizer 

sessing every exceptional genius for 
nated events. 

Considerable theorizing is done nowa- 
days on the basis of such distinctions, but 
they are not so sharp in life as in words. 
Managers will probably always be as scien- 
tific as possible in their general planning, 
unscientific in spots, and as alert as taients 
and training have made them in those 
emergencies which will continue to arise 
under “the best-laid plans of mice and 
men.” In current discussions of the sub- 
ject much emphasis is laid on the claim 
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The Maroa Machine 


that with scientific management every fea- 
ture in the operation of a plant can be 
| understood by everybody, from the presi- 
dent to the laborer. All relations are clear 
and invariable. Everybody always knows 
just what he should do, and does it: 
The last point, which seems to be well 
substantiated, may be of the greatest in- 


; terest also to the less scientific, and those 
s whose business floats gracefully on the 


tides of varying conjunctures. “If an em- 
ployee kt ws just what he should do he 
does it.” Assuming that this rule holds 


good, or nearly good, men may to that ex- 


| tent be considered as machines, and im- 
) Portant economies must be within reach 
s by doing everything possible to familiarize 
each worker with the purpose he serves. 
But the onl: way to do that is by thor- 
} °ugh organization of scientific manage- 

ment,” retort the advocates of the latter 

triumph 11 ntly 

At all 


events there is something to think 


about in these relations, apart from the 

















purely mechanical functions of machinery. 

The “Albatross” is a house organ doing 
missionary work for White trucks and 
omnibuses, but it is life-like in text and 
pictures and much more than readable. 
The following from its pages applies in 
three ways to cost-cutting. 

“One of the Hoover company’s five 
White trucks, a three and one-half ton 
model, is used exclusively to haul motor 
parts from the North Canton plant, six 
miles to No. 3 Plant in Canton, where the 
motors are assembled. On the return trip 
the truck carries completed motors, so it 
is seldom without a load. But even at that 
the total volume of work performed by 
this truck in a day was only half of what 
it now is before the Hoover company 
designed a rack that cut down the wait- 
ing time of the truck in proportion as it 
accelerated loading. 

“Five of these racks, each with a capac- 
ity of 112 motors (for suction sweepers), 
make a truck load. Under the old method 
it took four men an hour to load the truck, 
where now two men can load it in 20 min- 
utes, according to Traffic Manager B. T. 
Braucher (of the Hoover company). As 
a result, the number of round trips: it is 
possible for the truck to make in a day has 
gone from three to seven.” 

The case, of course, also illustrates the 
disadvantage in having two related plants 
six miles apart. 


Saving Bricks and Transportation 


Some very large concerns and many con- 
tractors are buying the machine which is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
and seems to be the first of its kind. It 
squares off used brick, knocking the mortar 
off much better and faster than this work 
can be done by hand. In Florida the same 
machine is employed to create—by new 
low cost—a new building material. It 
squares the coral rock which is quarried 
wet and soft and later turns hard. 

The cutter teeth, which are shown sepa- 
rately on a larger scale in the picture, are 
made of an exceedingly hard manganese 
alloy, to last a long time, but can be easily 
replaced. Their shape differs for different 
grades of mortar and especia!ly for cement 
mortar, which cannot be knocked off by 
hand. The Maroa Mfg. Co., of Maroa, 
Ill., furnish these machines with or with- 
out engirie. They can be operated elec- 
trically. 

In any production where it is not neces- 
sary to use a wide range of feeds, adjust- 
ments, and speeds, there is space and in- 
vested money to be saved by using machines 
which are simplified to serve only one pur- 
pose. On this plan is the direct-drive 21- 
inch drilling machine of the Cin’ti-Bickford 
Tool Co. Operatively it has only one 
speed and one feed, but both can be what- 
ever is specified. Each with its self-con- 
tained motor, such machines can be placed 
almost anywhere, and they may be ar- 
ranged as gang drills.—M. C. K. 











$40,000 
PER YEAR 


is being saved in 
a prominent build- 


ing in New York | 
by the use of 


ELECTRIFICATION 


and 
LOW PRESSURE 
STEAM 


Can be applied to 
MILLS 
FACTORIES 

HOTELS | 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 
INSTITUTIONS 


Send for valuable 3 
data on operating 2 
costs and savings ° 
made in large 
buildings as pre- 
sented in the book 


“50% Saved 
in the cost \ 
of 


LIGHT—HEAT 
POWER” 


Price 75c percopy ff 
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R. P. BOLTON 
COMPANY 


Engineers 


Bolton Building 


116 East 19th Street 
New York City | 
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Insurance 
against 
check 


raisers 





foryou. 


Here is positive protection 
against a very real menace 


protection against the check raiser! 
Safety paper and mechanical de 
vices are good—but not infallible. 


_— is the only positive 


Authorities estimate that someone, 
somewhere, loses money through 
check-fraud every 3% minutes! 


That is why banks now offer this pos- 
itive protection—without cost to you. 


Checks made of the world’s safest check 
paper, and protected by The William 

. J. Burns International Detective 
Agency, Inc. 


And finally, to make protection ab- 
solute, they automatically insure you 
for $1000 against loss through fraud- 
ulent alteration. This insurance is 
carried by one of the strongest com- 
panies in America—The Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity Co., with over 
$19,000,000 in assets. 


Super-Safety INSURED Bank Checks 
can be supplied by your bank in place 
of ordinary, unprotected checks. Ask 
about this protection today. 


Send coupon for free copy of an un- 
usually interesting book, written by the 
famous detective, William J. Burns. 
Mail it today! 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas 


San Francisco 
Denver 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 408 
5950 South State Street, Chicago 


Please send me free copy of Wm. J. Burns’ book: “Ex- 
p2riences with Check Raisers.”’ 


IN ree cn eee at 


Address ......----- ; 


Name of bank....... ia ie Ra iat 
Please write plainly. Use margin if necessary. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIy; 
BUSINESS TRANSPOR#, 





MONG recent statistics of the more 
A reliable kind there is an item accord- 
ing to which railway mileage has declined 
from 254,251 miles in 1916 to 251,180 miles 
in 1922. Branch lines have been abandoned 
and motor trucks are doinz what these 
branch lines did. But that is a small per- 
centage of the new work that trucks are 
doing along railway lines which are still 
in operation and carrying more business 
than ever before. The decline of railway 
mileage furnishes a better argument fo: 
believing that construction of new through 
railway lines will soon be resumed on a 
large scale, to take care of the country’s 
increasing long-distance transportation 
work, than for any notion of trucks doing 
much long-distance hauling. And the con- 
gestion of traffic on the main railways 
makes a better argument for more trucks 
than the abandonment of a few languish- 
ing branch lines does. Freigit hauled from 
afar must be hauled again locally in ali 
cases when it is not billed for a concerti 
located directly on a side track, and there- 
fore in an overwhelming majority of cases. 

Some ofthe strongest minds in the rail- 
way business have analyzed the situation 
as being decidedly bullish for railway 
builders (except for the present high cost 
of construction) as well as for truck build- 
ers, and truck users have responded to the 
same situation by buying many more 
trucks in 1924, so far, than in the same 
months of 1923. 

While the outlook for automobile manu- 
facturers is clouded by some uncertainty 
as to the buying preferences of the gen- 
eral public, the so-called saturation point, 
the increasing popularity of omnibuses 
and taxi cabs, and some fear of what the 
largest concerns will do with prices and 
construction details, the great swing in 
railway circles toward adoption of the 
motor truck as an auxiliary and the strong 
reasons behind this change in attitude have 
made the outlook for truck manufacturers 
much clearer and more favorable in 
August of 1924 than it was at any time in 
1923. 


For Roads As They Are 


Only those who depend upon highly con- 
servative makers of truck parts for their 
ccnstruction, or think that finality in truck 
design has been reached are in danger of 
elimination. 

A new venture of Charles M. Schwab, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, is in this 
respect of great interest. He has not al- 
ways been right in judging the require- 
ments of the automotive industry and its 
patrons. The Bethlehem steel experts led 
a wild dance with alloy steels and heat 
treatments from 1904 to.1908. It took sev- 
eral automobile companies to the brink of 
bankruptcy and much delayed the success 
of others. The principles were right, but 
their application was fatal. Everything 
the experts taught has found its place in 
some industry or specialty, hut it was not 
all for automobiles, as first believed. 
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In the present instance the insight of \,, 
Schwab has been turned upon some fea. 
tures in truck design which need attention 
largely with a view to serving the require. 
ments of railways for trucks adapted fo, 
traveling over common roads with shor. 
haul freight. He has accepted the chair. 
manship of the Six Wheel Company, of 
Philadelphia, which will manufacture , 
new type of bus and truck with six wheels 

The idea is not to compete with the semi. 
trailer in its field, where the facility for 
unhitching the trailer. portion with jt 
load and going back with the tractor cab The 





tor another trailer while the first is being _ 
unloaded, is of great importance. Th fm i85' 
new type is a truck, and the load is car. [me °P* 
ried over four wheels which are all drive: J 2° 
and breaked. “When railroads first usej ™ 24t! 
four-wheel trucks under their cars, two- empl 


wheel trucks became forever obsolete’ the 
says Mr. Schwab, and adds: “The ney jm ‘te 
type of six-wheel construction will, in my MB ' © 
opinion, accomplish the same thing fo: — 
heavy-duty highway motor vehicles,” :: 


A Promising Plan 


This may be true, and yet the reason: 
may be very different from those applying 
to railways cars. Stops and starts, spring- 
ing, permissible dimensions, safety in hold- Gold 
ing the truck, and some other factors play B f,, 
very different parts in the two cases, and Not 
the total absence of tractive action in rail- Rat! 
way car wheels almost disrupts the par- 


allel. On the other hand, it has always 1 
been considered highly desirable to get | 
truck load and truck traction distributed, rat 
and it has never been denied that consid- can 
erable improvement in the springing of cre 
trucks could be accomplished if four ear 
wheels, supporting the mayor portion 4! it 1 
the weigth, could be assemb!ed as a unit, che 
arranged to teeter itself over obstacles 1 
and roughness with minimum jouncing of § Ba 
the truck body and load. The difficulty has suf 
been to find a suitable construction. Per Un 
haps the new company has found it. $4, 

On the financial side of the subject, an‘ 78 
with the cost of road maintenance in mind, § 


Mr. Schwab says: “With 2,941,274 miles mé 
of highways in the United States, as com- Tr 
pared with only 251,175 miies of steam of 


railways and 47,150 miles of electric and ea 
street’ railways, the vast opportunity that fir 
has awaited the right type of highway § ha 
vehicle is obvious.” He seems to be aware BB Ce 
that only a very small percentage of the th 
roads that trucks will have to travel ovet HS! 


can be concreted—and that is perhaps the f 


milk in the cocoanut. 6 
Bete 2 * in 
A movement for consolidating schools . 


sparsely settled communities so 2s to i 
prove educational facilities through better y 
buildings and teachers has grown to such 
proportions, the N. A. C. C. finds, that 
many normal schools and colleges are 81° 
ing special courses preparing superinte™ 
dents to manage fleets of motor buses for 
transporting children to and from these 
consolidated schools. School districts ™ 
some places have been enlarged to ! 
square miles. 
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[ Labor and Wages | 


HE reduction in monthly earnings of 
T workers in New York State since the 
recession in business began last March is 
estimated at $20,000,000 by the State 
Department of Labor. A year ago fac- 
tory weekly payrolls totaled about $38,- 
000,000, and at the present time they are 
down to about $32,500,000. The average 
decrease for all manufacturing industries 
in New York is about 14 per cent. 

The Railroad Labor Board has post- 
oned until September 8, further hear- 
ings on the controversy between engine 
operatives and the Western carriers. The 
action was taken to allow time for prep- 
aration of statistics and data. Railroad 
employees have refused to testify before 
the Board in the case. The Board 
threatens to take the matter to court 
to enforce its subpoenaes. 








Money and Banking 




















Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) 


2 Weeks Year 

Latest Ago Ago 
Gold Reserve....... $3,154,905 $3,160,550 $3,109,666 
MT SUC. sscscukes 293,895 305,243 806,437 
Ph. ASSES .ccccee . BO 810,495 1,082,870 
Notes in Cir. .:..0. 1,761,569 1,812,712 2,187,729 
PRUE con icicenenen 2,164,795 2,144,005 1,944,551 
| ae. 83.0% 82.6% 77.3% 


HE Federal Reserve System showed 
an increase of 0.4 points in its reserve 
ratio over the last two weeks. This 
came about principally through a de- 
crease in notes in circulation. Total 
earning assets showed a slight gain, but 
it was scarcely sufficient to indicate any 
change in the trend of general business. 
The Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank estimates that half the world’s 
supply of gold is now held in the 
United States, the total here being about 
$4,500,000,000. This compares with $2,- 
784,000,000 in the opening of 1921. 

In view of conditions in the money 
market at present the United States 
Treasury is expected to offer a new issue 
of certificates on a flat 2 per cent. basis 
early in September. The last Treasury 
financing was accomplished in the first 
half of June when $150,000,000 of 234 per 
cent. certificates were sold. This was 
the lowest rate for any Government issue 
since the Panama Canal loans. Maturi- 
ties on September 15 will total $377,- 
681,100 of notes bearing 5% per cent. 
interest. The prospective issue will prob- 
ably be for less than $250,000,000. 

The range of money rates in New 


York during the last two weeks has been 
as follows: 


New York Money Market 
High Low Last 
Call ov enaventanias 2% 2% 2% 
Time, 60-90 days 2%4-% 2%-3 2%4-% 
Com. Pa. 4-6 mo. 3%4-% 3%4-%z 3%-% 
Bank. Accept.... 1% 1% 1% 
Redis. Rate .... 3% 3% 3% 





July 1, ’24 June 1,’24 July 1, ’23 
a 185.485 183.821 188.711 
Bradstreets ... 12.2257. 12.2730 13.0895 


HE outstanding price movements for 
the last two weeks have been further 


gains in the farm products and copper. 


Corn, oats, rye, hogs and provisions led 
the market and rather outdistanced 
wheat. Corn is at the highest of all 
peace time records at this time of year; 
hogs are at the highest point since 1922, 
and oats and rye have established new 
high levels for the year. Wheat was held 
back by reports of better weather in 
Canada and heavy selling in Kansas City. 
Copper is quoted by the leading agencies 
at around 13% cents a pound, a gain of 
1% cents within three weeks. The Amer- 
ican Brass Company has revised its sell- 
ing prices due to the strength in copper. 

Practically all of the leading motor 
producers have raised prices substan- 
tially, the upturn in price for farm prod- 
ucts so greatly increasing the purchasing 
power of the agricultural districts that 
the foregoing action is believed entirely 
warranted. 

The average commodity prices com- 
piled by Irving Fisher show a sharp up- 
turn for the last week report, standing 
at 147.1 against 144.5 the preceding week 
and 142.3 three weeks previously. 

Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, two weeks ago, and a year ago, are 
shown in the following table: 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, No. 2, red. 149 1444 1.13% 

Corn, No. 2, yellow. 1.2934 1.25% 1.0634 
Oats, No. 2, white. .67 65% ~~ «53 
Flour, Minn....... 8.00 7.75 6.00 

Coffee, No.7, Rio.. .165% .17% .103%4 

Sugar, gran....... .066 06%  .079. 
Lard, Midw........14.10 13.45 11.00 
Pork, Mess........ 27.00 27.00 25.50 
Beef, family....... 20.00 20.00 17.00 
Iron, 2 X, Phila...22.25 22.50 26.75 
Steel, Pitts........ 38.00 38.00 42.50 
0 eee 760 7.05 6.70 
OS rr 13.00 12.62 14.50 
Cotton, Mid........32.40 3340 23.50 

Printcloths ........ 07 0634 .065% 








| Cotton and Grain f 











THe trend in cotton has been upward 

over the last two weeks, although 
profit taking reactions have been fre- 
quent. Buying on upturns has been ag- 
gressive. The American Cotton Asso- 
ciation finds the crop condition, as of 
July 23, to be 67.2, against 68.1 at the 
end of June. The indicated yield is 
11,714,646 bales, according to this esti- 
mate. Exports of raw cotton for the 
year ended with June showed an increase 
in value of about $244,000,000, and in 


quantity about 666,000 bales over the. 


previous twelve months. Export of cot- 
ton manufacturers, however, showed a 


635 





Taking the Guess 
Out of Investing 


Every man or woman who has 
ever lost money on an investment 
can guard against future losses by 
applying a simple, tested rule 
which reveals in advance whether 
or not a security is safe and 
sound. The way to make money 
through investing is to form an 
opinion of a security before buy- 
ing it instead of afterwards. 


The rule for judging an invest- 
ment is plain and simple, based on 
common sense. Anybody can 
understand and apply it. It is ex- 
plained in the investment story 
from real life, “I Don’t Guess, I 
Invest.” Send for a copy and 
learn how to get 7% by investing 
in time-tested, first mortgage 
bonds. 


me ek gw 


G.L.MILLER & 


INCORPORATED 


ow me A oe 


c. 


1017 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York. 


Please send the investment story, ‘‘I Don’t 
Guess, I Invest,’’ with circular describing a 
7% first mortgage bond issue. 


ee 
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No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 











STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 





























Utilities 


One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
income-earning securities 
of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Tel. Randolph 6262 
Milwaukee — Louisville 











Investors everywhere use 


MOODY’S 
RATINGS 


35 Nassau Street New Yerk 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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decrease for the year of $18,000,000 in 
value, and shipments of cotton cloths fell 
off by nearly 113,000,000 sq. yds. Ex- 
ports of raw cotton for the year totaled 
$903,975,000. 

The estimated stocks of wheat in in- 
terior mills and elevators on July 1, was 
34,000,000 bu. compared with 37,000,000 
bu. a year ago, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The total 
carry over of stocks in mills and eleva- 
tors, the amount on farms, and the 
visible supply in terminal markets is es- 
timated at 102,000,000 bu., practically the 
same as a year ago. The Department 
-of Agriculture reports backwardness of 
the corn crop in all parts of the coun- 
try. Wheat yields in the states east of 
the Mississippi will not run high due to 
unfavorable weather conditions. Imme- 
diately west of the Mississippi large 
crops are predicted. Tobacco is late in 
all sections and the condition is very 
irregular. 


99 per cent. of the stock of the Ward Line, 
diverted from $12,000,000 to $18,000,000 of 
the Ward Line funds and are responsible 
for the present poor financial condition o1 
the company. Officials of the Atlantic, 
Gulf and West Indies have denied the 
charge and state that the difficulties of the 
Ward Line are similar to those of any 
other steamship line suffering from post- 
war deflation. . 

After a number of weeks of conference 
the transatlantic steamship lines have de- 
cided upon no fundamental change in 
round trip passenger rates, but have made 
seasonal reductions of from 10 to 25 per 
cent., effective August 1 on east bound 
bookings and effective September 1, on west 
bound bookings. The reductions are con- 
fined to second and third class passenger 
rates, first class remaining unchanged. 
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ROSS revenues for the Class 1 roads 

in June will show a decrease of about 
14.5 per cent. when all returns are in, 
based on the number that have already 
reported. Net operating income is ex- 
pected to show a decrease of about 16.5 
-per cent. The return on property valu- 
ation should be in the neighborhood of 
-4.15 per cent., which compares with 4.15 
per cent. in May, and 5.47 per cent. in 
June, 1923. 

There were 70,874 freight cars and 
1,071 locomotives placed into service in 
the first half of the year. These figures 
compare with 79,240 and 1,998, respec- 
tively, in the same period last year. As 
of July 1, the railroad had an order, 
60,315 freight cars and 360 locomotives, 
compared with 96,855 and 1,902 respec- 
tively on the same date last year. 

The I. C. C. has postponed indefinitely 
its order of June 14, to forty-two rail- 
roads, requiring the installation of auto- 
matic train control equipment. The de- 
cision to postpone the automatic de- 
vices will save the railroads a substan- 
tial amount of money. 

Car loadings for the last four weeks 
and for the corresponding weeks of the 
three preceding years follow: 


1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 
MIF BDocccncccecscs 930,284 1,029,429 845,548 790,348 
1S ga” SSE 910,415 1,019,809 850,676 776,252 
I 759,942 850,082 707,025 639,698 
Serre. 908,355 1,022,471 862,845 774,808 














| Shipping and Trade 


HE Shipping Board reports that there 

is a total of 364 vessels of the Gov- 
ernment Merchant Fleet in active opera- 
tion. The principal ones are 297 steel cargo 
ships and 20 steel passenger ships. After 
an inspection of the two mest important 
laid-up fleets of the Shipping Board, one 
at New York and the other in the James 
River, President Palmer of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation states that adequate 
care to prevent deterioration :s being given 
the ships. There are 384 ships in the James 
River. 

In connection with the recent receiver- 
ship of the New York and Cuba Mail 
Steamship Company, known as the War"! 
Line, a charge is made that the officers 
and directors of the Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship lines, which holds 











HE Federal Reserve Board finds that 

wholesale trade declined 1 per cent. 
during June and was 11 per cent. lower 
than a year ago. The falling off at that 
time was contrary to the usual seasonal 
trend and was due to the continued cold 
weather, hand-to-mouth buying of retail- 
ers, and the fact that there was one less 
working day in the month. Sales of hard- 


ware, drugs, shoes, dry goods, clothing,’ 


furniture, stationery, agricultural imple- 
ments and machine tools were smaller, but 
sales of groceries, meat, automobile sup- 
plies, jewelry and diamonds showed small 
increases. Department store sales decreased 
6 per cent., sales of cigar stores 5 per 
cent., and those of candy stores 4 per cent. 
in June. Mail order business showed less 
than the usual decline in June and was 1 
per cent. higher than a year ago. The 
value of building contracts awarded in 
June was 8 per cent. smaller than in May, 
though 4 per cent. larger than in June of 
last year. 

The New York Federal Reserve Bank 
finds that department stores sales in that 
district were 2 per cent. smaller in June 
than a year ago, and 9 per cent. below the 
computed trend of past years. Wholesale 
trade in that district was 17 per cent. 
lower than a year ago and was at the low- 
est point in the last five years. 

Further improvement in demand for iron 
and steel products during the last week is 
reported. Operations for the industry as a 
whole are nearly 45 per cent. of capacity. 
In the Pittsburgh district three U. S. Steel 
Corporation blast furnaces have resumed op- 
erations. The showing for pig iron during 
July, however, is expected to be less favor- 
able than for June. The Federal Trade 
Commission has ordered the Steel Cor- 
poration to abandon the Pittsburgh-Plus 
system for determining the price of steel. 
It is held to be an unfair method of com- 
petition for the Corporation to put prices 
on steel products manufactured by and 
shipped from their plants outside Pitts- 
burgh at a Pittsburgh base price, plus an 
amount equivalent to what the freight 
charge would be from that city. The Steel 
Corporation, according to Judge Gary, has 
practically discarded practice of “Pitts- 
burgh Plus,” but it will follow the advice 
of its legal department in replying to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Exports of copper in May totalled 
99,991,059 pounds, compared with 99,792,- 
636 pounds in April. 

Business failures during July aggregated 
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1,615, according to Dun’s Review. This 
compares with 1,607 in June and 1,23) . 
July last year. Liabilities increased g be 
cent. over the preceding month to gy 
813,238. i 

Bond maturities from August 1 to De. 
cember 31, aggregate $47,181,600 in 4. 
industrial division, against $53,464,179 , 
the corresponding period cf 1923. Th 
largest industrial issue due during the re 
mainder of the year is $7,509,000 of 6 per 
cent. notes of the American Cotton Oi 
Company on September 1. 








Washington 

















A TTORNEY-GENERAL STONE fy 
instituted proceedings Icoking to th: 
cancellation of about twenty gas and oil 
prospecting permits on Indian lands 
granted by Secretary of the Interior Falj 
The first action is being taken against the 
Mid-West Oil Company and the South. 
west Oil Company in the District Coury 
for Utah. Present proceedings are in th 
nature of a test case to determine whethe; 
or no the setting aside of lands for the us 
of Indians includes the mineral rights or 
only surface use. 

Against the protest of Senator Watson, 
Republican, a majority of the Senate Com. 
mittee named to investigate the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, has decided to resume its 
inquiries during the summer recess, Sena- 
tor Watson resigned the chairmanship as 
soon as the decision was reached and Sena- 
tor Couzens, Republican, was selected in 
his stead. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
given La Follette and Wheeler a “personal 
non-partisan” endorsement. The action en- 
dorses the individual, rather than the party 
represented. The La Follette forces have 
adopted the term “Progressive” as the 
official designation of their party, and the 
American Liberty Bell has been chosen 1 
its emblem. John W. Davis has assumed 
the position that treaties with foreign na- 
tions should be ratified by a majority of 
both houses of Congress, instead of by 
two-thirds of the Senate, as now provided 
for in the Constitution. 

The embargo upon the shipment of arms 
and ammunition by private concerns in the 
United States to Mexico will shortly be 
raised. The embargo was laid by Presi- 
dent Coolidge on January 7, at a time when 
the de la Huerta rebels were believed to 
be obtaining munitions in this country. 








[ International 
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Canada—The Canadian wheat crop 
will be somewhat under 300,000,000 
bushels, according to an estimate by James 
Carruthers & Co. The National Bank ot 
Commerce in New York estimates that 
the exportable surplus of wheat is 200; 
000,000 bushels. Hot, dry weather over the 
prairie provinces is responsible for the 
short yield. Rye acreage is unexpectedly 
large this year, farmers in the westerl 
part of the Dominion sowing 537,800 acres, 
compared with 403,350 acres last year: 
Rye growing is being strongly advocated 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
soil of prairie provinces is peculiarly 
adapted to rye. 

Great Britain—Full agreement has 
been reached by the Interallied Conference 
on all points of the proposed program for 
carrying out the Dawes reparation plat. 
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An invitation has been sent to Germany 
to send a delegation to confer on the pro- 
gram. The reports of the three committees 
that have been working out the details 
were approved upon presentation. It is 
generally agreed that the conference has 
achieved the greatest success of all the 
allied gatherings since Versa:tles. The way 
is now open for flotation of the £40,000,000 
foan, which will be underwritten princi- 
ually by British and American bankers. 
Not the least important result of the con- 
ference is complete accord between Great 
Britain and France. 

According to British trade union figures, 
78 per cent. of their members were un- 
employed on April 1 of this year. This is 
the fifth month showing a decrease in the 
percentage of unemployment. Present fig- 
ures compare with a maximum of 17 per 
cent. of unemployment in May, 1922, and 
with just over 2 per cent. for the year 1913. 
The purchasing power of the working- 
man’s pound has steadily improved since 
1920. In that year it would buy only 40.21 
per cent. of what it would buy in 1913. 
In 1921 it would buy 44.29 per cent., in 
1922 54.76 per cent., in 1923 57.60 per cent., 
and in the first quarter of 1923, 56.59 per 
cent. Notwithstanding the business depres- 
sion and the unusual number of unem- 
ployed, savings have steadily increased 
during the post-war period. Deposits in 
post office savings banks, which amounted 
to £187,248,000 at the close of 1913, totaled 
£266,348,000 at the close of 1919, and ap- 
proximately £270,300,000 at the close of 
1923. 

The British Government has made rep- 
resentations to the Governments of the 
United States and Japan that the alteration 
of the elevation of guns on war vessels 
for the purpose of increasing the radius of 
action would be regarded as a violation 
of the Washington Naval Limitations 
Treaty. The American State Department 
has not as yet commented upon the action. 

France—The news from London that 
an agreement had at last bee reached con- 
cerning German reparations, including the 
French plan of arbitration, was received 
with delight in Paris. Premier Herriot has 
been widely praised for the part he played 
in maintaining the French position, even 
his adversaries confessed the achievement 
was greater than expected. The French 
plan in connection with the loan of $200,- 
000,000 to Germany, embraces the ap- 
pointment of an Arbitral Committee which 
shall not only consider whether Germany 
has defauited from its obligations under 
the Dawes plan, but will also take under 
review the question of Germany’s pay- 
ments of reparations in kind. 

French foreign trade figures for the first 
half of 1924 show that exports have a ten- 
dency to exceed imports in value. Exports 
for the first six months totaled 21,282,- 
000,000 francs, compared with imports of 
19,872,000,000 francs. 

Germany—The wealth of Germany is 
estimated at $55,000,000,000, after making 
allow ance for territorial losses and for de- 
Preciation of buildings and structure and 
the decreased productivity of agricultural 
lands The accepted pre-war estimate was 
$73,780,000,000. Reparations paid by Ger- 
many up to July 1 totaled 5,570,942,000 
gold marks. Credit to Germany for the 
value of material seized and turned over 
bring s the total up to 8,405,932,000 marks. 
It is estimated that the total payments by 
Germany in cash and kind represents 2 
sum no larger than that realized from the 
sale of paper marks abroad. 
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A litte 
Laugh 
=/ Now and 
[te SF ‘Then ; 


“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 

A Business Text 
“Susie, asked dad, who sold blankets, 

“what was the text to-day?” 
“Don’t be scared, you’ll get the blanket.” 
Dad, in some doubt, inquired, to find 
that the text was, “Be Not Afraid, the 
Comforter Will Come to You.”—$5 prize 
to A. Hiller; 372 West 120th st., New York. 

* * * 











Logic 

Daniel Webster was once sued by his 
butcher for a bill of long standing. Be- 
fore the suit was settled he met the butcher 
on the street and, to the man’s great em- 
barrassment, stopped to ask why he had 
ceased sending around for his order. 

“Why, Mr. Webster,” said the trades- 
man, “I did not think you would want to 
deal with me when I’ve, brought suit 
against you.” 

“Tut, tut!” said Webster. “Sue me all 
you wish, but for heaven’s sake don’t try 
to starve me to death.”—From Samuel B. 
Curran, Bethlehem Steel Co., Steelton, 


Penna. 
* * * 


There, But Where? 

The salesman had just turned in his 
traveling expense account. 

“Huh!” growled the boss, eyeing criti- 
cally the new suit the salesman wore. “Is 
that in the expense account?” 

“Yes,” snapped the salesman. “But 
you'll have a darned hard time finding it.” 
—From Nels H. Seaburg, 112 Water 
street, Boston, Mass. 

xe * 
Three-Thirds Wrong 

“Say, Jakie, is it true that Isaac Berry 
won $40,000 in Chicago?” 

“With three slight exceptions it is true. 
In the first place, it was not Chicago; in 
the second place, it was not forty thou- 
sand, but four thousand, and in the third 
place, he didn’t win it, he lost it.”—W. A. 
Beaty, Jr., Florence, S. C. 

* * * 
The Vacation Problem 


“You give your clerks two weeks’ va- 
cation every year, don’t you, Mr. Tin- 
tack?” asked a friend. 

“A month,” grunted the eminent hard- 
ware dealer. 

“A month?” 

“Yes. The two weeks when I go on 
my vacation and two weeks when they 
go on theirs.”—Good Hardware. 

* * * 
Ambition Almost Realized 

We knew a cashier who wished to be 
one of the 400 and now he is No. 387. 
—Santa Barbara News. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 








As to 
Overstuffed 
Ledgers 
When your loose leaf ledger 

becomes overstuffed— 


And a bookkeeper slips a 
sheet into a desk drawer in- 
stead of into the ledger— 


One that is cross-indexed for 
several references— 


And it can’t be found— 


And you lose a lot of time and 
some business because of it— 


Just install loose leaf books 
that CANNOT become over- 
stuffed—the Proudfit System. 





For 15 years the Proudfit company 
has acted as expert consultant on 
loose leaf problems, for clients of 
consequence throughout America. 


AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Co. 


13 Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Tue Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


WELLESLEY Hits, 82, Mass. 
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month, Fra 

them years—averages over $150 a week. Hun- 
; @W reds of our men making $60, $75, $100 
week. We need more men to fill unoccupied territory. Hun- 
dreds of prospects makes selling easy—garages, schools, stores, 
factories, shops, farms, homes, auto and truck owners, hos- 
pitals. Single sales bring big commissions. Largest concern of 
kind in world. Write quick about this position. 

THE FYR-FYTER CO., 434 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, O. 








Manuscript Writers Wanted 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writ- 
ing for mewspapers, magazines. 
Experience unnecessary. Details 
free. Press Syndicate, 1052, St. 
Louis. 
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INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


HE International Railways system was originally conceived by the late C. P. Huntington, creator 
of the Southern Pacific, and was developed by three great builders—Sir Wm. Van Horne, builder 
and developer of the Canadian Pacific, Gen. Thos. H. Hubbard and Mr. Minor C. Keith, the 
founder of the United Fruit Co. Mr. Keith is the President and the largest stockholder of International 
Railways of Central America. ; ; 


_ The Company owns about 600 miles, represent- The Company at the time of the creation of its 
ing over 90% of the railways in the Republics of first mortgage, covenanted: “not to issue any 
Salvador and Guatemala. It is exempt from all further bonds or create further fixed charges 
= “g —— taxes and is also wigs “= unless the total fixed charges on the bonds out- 
ations. Its maximum ‘rates have been fix : ; 
under its charter and the rates now collected are standing ane ve pea a “ issued at any 
considerably below the maximum. given’ time taken altogether shall be covered at 
The C floati b h least twice by the net earnings of the Railways for 
e Company has no floating debt and has cash the preceding twelve months.” This unusual pro- 


in bank of over $1,375,000, or more than sufficient ae p ; 

to pay interest charges and preferred dividends for vision means that the Company cannot increase its 
entire year. It has also- other current assets. fixed charges any faster than it develops its earn- 
Over a period of many years the Company has ing capacity—that is, it must always keep its fixed 


never failed to earn a substantial surplus. charges down to one-half of its net earnings. 


The capitalization of this Company, which is chartered under the laws of New Jersey and control of which 
is held in the United States, is as follows: = 


First Mortgage Bonds, due 1972 $5,863,000 on a 7% basis 
Divisional Bonds 4,580,000 “ “714% “ 
10 Year 6% Notes, due Feb., 1927 1,219,400 “ “ 814% “ 
6% Notes, due June, 1936 ~ 2,978,900 “ “814% “ 
5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 10,000,000 “ “934% “ 


Dividends on this stock have been paid up 
to date. Next quarterly dividend due Aug. 1 


Common Stock (par value $100) 30,000,000 


on which the Company earned during the 
year 1923, $580,978 or about $1.85 per share. 


For the first six months of 1924, the Company earned $2,647,618, showing an increase. 
in gross of $268,000—net $139,000; after a large increase for 1923 over 1922 earnings. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS: The interest and sinking fund on these bonds is covered 3% times by 
by present earnings and this entire issue will be redeemed at or before maturity by a cumulative sinking 
fund. Application will be made late this year to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEBENTURES: Surplus earnings for 1923 after interest and sinking fund charges on all mortgage 
bonds, show over five times requirements on notes outstanding and five year average of over 314 times 
requirements. 


PREFERRED STOCK: The dividend on the preferred stock is earned about 2% times. Listed on New 
York Stock Exchange and London Stock Exchange. 


COMMON STOCK: The net earnings of the Company on the common stock in 1923 were at the rate of 
about $1.85 and earnings for first six months of 1924 were $2.16 per share, against $1.65 for the same period 
in 1923. 


The Common Stock, previously listed in London, has just been listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


Further information on request. 


F. J. LISMAN &. COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange since 1895 








Investment Securities 





20 Exchange Place New York | 
— 
While the above statements are not guaranteed, they are taken from sources we believe to be accurate. 
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